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“Which is the Right Road? 


. aeraasgene of the Bourbons, Napoleon said 
they never forgot anything and never 
learned anything. For them, a most unlucky 
state of mind; they lost the French throne by 
it. It is only the teachable who accumulate 
practical knowledge. 

One dark night, many years ago, 1 found my- 
self in a strange part of the country where four 
roads crossed one another. Only one of them 
could possibly be the road I ought to take to 
get home. There was no guide-board, no house 
near, nobody to inquire of, and it was quite 
dark. What did I do? I gave my horses the 
word to go on, and let them have their heads. 
They turned sharply to the left, broke into a 
trot, and set me down at my own door within 
the hour. ‘They had been that way before. 
They had learned. ‘They had remembered. 
That is what is called “ horse-sense ;” a trait 
worth cultivating. 

Now, how long are we going to be (you and 
1) in learning certain simpie but important 
things ?—for example, that sick headache has 
nothing to do with the head, and heartburn 
nothing to do with the heart? Yes, and other 
truths right along that line. 

“T was much troubled with sick headache,” 
writes a lady, “and as I went about the house 
I felt dizzy. -At night I got very little sleep, 
owing to an awful pain in my side; and asa 
consequence I rose in the morning unrefreshed 
and dull. So weak was I that I could scarcely 
walk about or lift the lightest thing. 

‘My trouble began in September, 1891. The 
nature of it I did not then understand. I was 
enfeebled, low, heavy, and languid. I was ex- 
hausted out of all proportion to the work I did. 
“There was a sour taste in my mouth, and I was 
fen sick, throwing up a green fluid, very 
nauseating and bitter. My appetite was poor, 
and after eating I experienced great distress at 
the stomach, with pain and oppression at the 
sides and chest. My food seemed to lie upon 
me like a stone. 

“In my right side particularly there was so 
sharp and cutting a pain that I could not draw 
:a deep breath. This state of things lasted for 






two years, no treatment or medicines having 
any good effect. In October, 1893, I first heard 
of Mother Seigel’s Syrup, and began to use it, 
having bought a bottle from Mr. Williams’ 
Stores, at Erwood. In three days I was greatly 
relieved and in a few weeks (continuing with the 
Syrup) I was well as ever. (Signed) (Mrs.) Cathe- 
rine Bevan, Biidge Villa, Erwood, Breconshire, 
December 4, 1894.” 

Another person relates an almost identical 
experience, saying that year after year he was 
never free from pain. ‘In NDecember, 1852,” 
he concludes, “I bought a bottle of Mother 
Seigel’s Curative Syrup from a chemist at West 
Cowes, and was much better in a week. My 
appetite returned, and the food I took caused 
me no more distress. It digested and gave me 
natural strength. Soon after the dreadful heart- 
burn \eft me, and from that time to this I have 
had no return of it. I keep in the best of health, 
for which I thank Mother Seigel’s Syrup. 
(Signed) Isaac Gubbins, Market Gardener, Rew 
Street, Gurnard, Cowes, Isle of Wight, Decem- 
ber 12, 1894.” 


Both sick headache and heartburn are among 





the symptoms of indigestion or dyspepsia—these 
two words meaning virtually the same thing. 
The food ferments, decomposes, and turns sour 
in the stomach, and sets free certain poisonous 
principles which enter the blood and disorder 
the nerves, and, indeed, the whole system. ‘The 
sense of heat in the chest and throat (Aeart- 
burn) arises from the acids engendered in the 
stemach ; and the sick headache is caused by 
the starved and weakened nerves, which = all 
centre in the head. The source of the whole 
trouble being the inflamed stomach and_ the 
arrested digestion, the remedy must necessarily 
be addressed to that organ—-not to the mere 
localities where the symptomatic pains are felt. 

Now, as Mother Seigel’s Syrup cures the 
single and only source of all these pains and 
miseries, they vanish with it. Can we not all 
see this, understand it, and act upon it? If so, 
we shall have learned a useful lesson indeed. 
For in nearly every case of illness the road 
through the stomach is the right road to Health. 
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auld acquaintance.” with embossed heather corrugated edge ; 
“The Old Window Casement,” unique mechanical card, with 
windows to open,and moveable heads, with effect of sunlight 
iow and evening shade, prettily embossed, and with trellis 
work ; “The Dear Old Homestead,” with overhanging eves, cut 
out to shape, embossed swallows nesting. beautifully frosted 
with floral emblem, three-fold ; The Ideal Mechanical Shipping 
Card. with moveable changing sails, corrugated border ; ‘The 
swallow's Return,” embossed primroses with ferns, corruzated 
edging ; Three-fold Comic “ Caudle Lecture” Card. with chang- 
ing heads; “The Bicycle Girl in Rational Costume” ; Beautiful 
Four-leaf Booklet. with cupid page ; Mechanical Circus (ard, 
a really funny pig jumping through hoop held by comic French 
clown ; “The Judge and Jury Poultry” Card, three-fold, with 
comic wording ; ‘‘A Christmas Message,” pretty two-fold land- 
scape card, surmounted with loops of Forget-me-nots ; also 12 
Frosted Cards, 6 Two-fold Cards,6 choice lvy and Rose Cards, 
6 Comical Cards, 12 Floral Cards,6 Landscapes,6 Seaand Lake 
Scenery, and 3\ other Choice Assorted Cards. Entire lot carriage 
free for 2/6. Two parcels for 4/6. 

The No. 2 Parcel contains 24all Recherche High-grade Cards, 
2/6 post free. 

No. 3 Packet, 50 Cards. assorted, 1/3 post free. 

No.4 Packet, 12 Cards, assorted high-grade Cards, 1/3 post 











free. 

Each packet contains a Prize Coupon. Buy your cards 
where you not only get the best possible value for money, but 
where you get the chance ofa valuable prize in addition, free 
of charge 
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SOLID WHITE BONE EDGE-PINNED TABLE KNIVES. 

6/- doz.; DESSERT, 5/6 doz. Solid Improved Nickel Silver 

warranted to wear white all through) TrEasproons, 2/6 doz. ; 

Dessert Spoons or Forks, 5/9 doz. ; TABLE Sroons or Forks, 

6/6 doz. Samples on approval. Money returned if goods not 

approved. Write to-day for New Catalogue, Hundreds of En- 
gravings, post free. 
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EASY PAYMENTS. 
ONLY 4/- 
MONTHLY. 


WITH EXPRESSION 
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Plays Hymns, Popular Airs, Quadrilles, Polkas, Waltzes, Horne 
pipes, &c. ; any tune can be played with artistic effect by any one. 
A mere child can play it. Most Marvellous Musical 
Instrument in the World. 

PRICE 30/- TERMS: 4/- DEPOSIT AND 4/- MONTHLY. 

_, _ Organette delivered when first 4/- is paid 
Write for list of music and full particulars. (Mention this paper ) 


J. M. DRAPER, Organette Works, Blackburn. 
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* Those of our readers who are afflicted with liver ‘troubles and n the irritating and depressing effect on the 
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useful for other ordinary ailments, particularly when they result from over-e ating or undue excitement.’’—Scrence Si/lings. 
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INVZ D THE POPULAR CORSET FOR THE MILLION, (Our “Clock Spring.) 
NUTRITIOUS: NVALI S & ALL coLoURS, 36. 
Lancet. THE AGED. Ww.s. THOMSON & CO., Limited, Manufacturers. 
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A SUNDAY 


MORNING IN 





WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


By KATE M. WARREN 


“ HE Abbey of Westminster hath 
been always held the greatest 
sanctuary and rendezvous of de- 
devotion of the whole island; 

whereunto the situation of the very place 

seems to contribute much, and to strike a 

holy kind of reverence and sweetness of 
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melting piety in the hearts of the beholders.’ 
Thus an English author wrote, over two 
hundred years ago, and to lovers of the 
Abbey of Westminster the words still ex- 
press something of the feeling it arouses, in 
spite of the various “restorations” the ex- 
terior has since undergone. We are glad to 
have been recently assured, by a modern 
champion of the great Church—a poet and 
socialist—that two hundred years hence the 


reforms of socialism will not have swept away 
XXV—s6 


from us this “sanctuary and rendezvous,” 
but will have preserved its beauty even 
more zealously than we can do at present. 
In his “ News from Nowhere,” describing a 
renovated England as it may appear in future 
centuries, William Morris has a_ passage 
about the Abbey which is too pleasant to 
omit. The author is being conducted by a 
young fellow of the new age through certain 
charming neighbourhoods of what was once 
the smoky and begrimed city of London. 
“Just as we came to the top of a rising 
ground,” he writes, “down a long glade 
of trees on my right I caught sight of a 
stately building whose outline was familiar 
to me, and I cried out, ‘ Westminster Abbey!’ 
‘Yes,’ said Dick, ‘ Westminster Abbey—what 
there is left of it.’ ‘Why, what have you 
done with it?’ quoth I, in terror. ‘ What 
have we done with it?’ said he, ‘nothing 
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much, save clean it. But you know the 
whole outside was spoiled centuries ago; as 
to the inside, that remains in its beauty after 
the great clearance (of the Monuments) which 
took place over a hundred years ago, as great- 
grandfather says.’ ” 

In spite of the charm of the place, how- 
ever, there are Londoners who have never 
even entered it; and the large majority of 
its visitors are foreigners and provincial folk 
to whom the Abbey is merely one of the 
“Lions” of the city, to be visited in the 
same fashion as the Tower or the Monu- 
ment. Yet no edifice in the whole of Britain 
has had a greater share in the religious and 
political life of the nation, or is fuller of 
sacred and dignified memories. To fail to 
pay it homage both for its intrinsic beauty 
and for what it has been and still is in our 
religious life, is, to say the least of it, a little 
ungrateful, and a Sunday morning at the 
Abbey will repay us for the trouble of 
perhaps a journey from some remote suburb 
to accomplish it. As we enter the building 
by the north door, the voices of the choir, 
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in the notes of a well-known chant endeared 
by long usage, are filling the. grand old 
place with lovely melody. <A “ sweetness of 


_melting piety” and adoring reverence steal 


upon us; we are lifted out of the com- 
monplace into that mood of worship and 
aspiration in which the human soul at times 
can alone find satisfaction. A great writer 
has spoken of the close affinity, perhaps 
ultimate identity of Religion and Poetry, and 
nowhere does one better realise a certain 
aspect of that thought than in a visit to a 
great abbey or cathedral. ‘There we are sur- 
rounded with poetry of the highest kind— 
the poetry which lies in music, in architec- 
ture, in the words of a noble liturgy, and in 
all the feelings which belong to the historic 
associations of a venerable sanctuary. These 
things, if we have a heart to feel them, stir 
within us an answering emotion which is 
deeply and directly religious. 

But we are in the Abbey, and we take our 
seat in the north transept. A crowd of 
worshippers are now filling both transepts 
and choir. Here and there may be seen 
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devout figures absorbed in the service itself 
as if the Abbey were their proper church, 
but many of the congregation are plainly 
sightseers, or have come to hear the music. 
Yet when we look upward to the lofty pillars 
and the soaring arches losing themselves in 
the distant mystery of the great roof, the 
people seem a small matter in that august 
place. The architecture is truly “frozen 
music.” The builders seem to have caught 
and embodied 
some grand organ 
melody in the ma- 
jesty and heaven- 
ward aspiration of 
the magnificent 
Gothic structure. 
And music is the 
kind of utterance 
most fitted forsuch 
a place. Seated 
where we are, the 
choristers are 
hardly visible. 
Their voices come 
as from some un- 
seen angel host, 
such as we used 
to imagine in our 
childhood days, 
when through the 
half - open win- 
dows of a church 
that adjoined the 
garden of our 
old home, there 
floated the voices 
of the singers 
whom we could 
not see, and stand- 
ing there we 
looked up into the blue sky half hoping 
to see glory beyond glory, unto the seven 
heavens. 

But the choristers cease, and a hush falls 
on the congregation as a very old and vener- 
able dignitary reads the lesson in a voice not 
very audible to any but those seated imme- 
diately near him. Though we cannot quite 
distinguish the words the picture is striking 
enough—the aged reader, white-robed, digni- 
fied, his face marked with lines of deep 
thought, yet kindly, stands, slightly elevated, 
before the big Bible on the stately lectern. 
We have a full view of the reverend figure ; 
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about him is an assembly of all sorts and 
conditions of men, and above and around 
both them and him, in a sort of supernatural 
grandeur, rise the dim, grey Abbey walls 
which have sheltered so many generations 
past, since first they rose at the bidding of 
the king* who lived only with the supreme 
desire to see the completion of his great 
church. 

As the music swells forth again in a Te 
Deum, who can 
help thinking of 
the myriad times 
that Te Deums 
have risen to 
heaven from the 
same ground? It 
thrills one to feel 
that from the 
beginning of civi- 
lisation in Britain 
this spot has been 
the place where 
men have wor- 
shipped and as- 
pired towards 
something greater 
than themselves. 
For tradition says 
that from the 
first introduction 
of Christianity the 
site was  conse- 
crated for wor- 
ship, and _ before 
that, there stood 
upon it, in Dio- 
cletian’s time, a 
temple of Apollo 
—the Sun God, 
and a prototype 
of that God in whom we are learning to 
believe there is no darkness at all. 

The service proceeds, and the intoning of 
the prayers, whether we like it or not in the 
ordinary church, must, at least, be here ac- 
knowledged as the most fitting mode of recit- 
ing them. In common with the singing it 
is reverently and beautifully done. The place 
for the anthem—the central portion of the 
service for most of the visitors—now comes ; 
but to-day, as sometimes happens, there is 
no anthem, only a hymn, and if we are at 


* Portions of the original building of Edward the 
Confessor still remain. 
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first disappointed, the disappointment van- 
ishes when we hear the choir begin the 
hallowed words and equally hallowed melody 
of “ Thy will be done.” Sung in all the 
deep pathos of human yearning and human 
resignation in that majestic building where 
the skill and strength of man are everywhere 
apparent, this hymn seems almost incon- 
gruous. As we listen to the old words, it 
makes us feel the blending of weakness and 
power, of sorrow and glory in the life of 
humanity on earth. But deep down in the 
heart of things is there not an agreement 
between the lowly resignation of the hymn 
and the aspiration of the noble architecture? 
What are they both but the expression of 
the human soul for a closer union with the 
Eternal Spirit from which it came ? 

It is now time for the sermon, which, if 
one may say so, seems scarcely needed, for 
the Abbey itself is a sermon. We settle 
ourselves a little resignedly, and fix our 
eyes upon the beauty of the richly coloured 
rose window in the opposite transept. A 
young minor canon ascends the pulpit, and 
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begins to preach in the conventional way, 
with all the mannerism of the university 
fresh upon him. But as the faultless enun- 
ciation proceeds we become pleasantly aware 
that he is saying something not quite ordi- 
nary. His text is ‘‘ The beauty of the Lord,” 
and having described the context of the 
Psalm in which it occurs, he continues thus : 
‘“« All beauty is of the Lord. We especially 
connect the beauty mentioned in the text 
with the single beauty of holiness, and too 
often limit it to that. Spiritual beauty is 
indeed of the highest, but are we not sur- 
rounded with many other forms of the 
beauty of the Lord? The sky, with all its 
glory of sunrise and sunset, its wind-swept 
clouds, and its fair blue depths; all the 
sweetness and the grandeur of Nature every- 
where—what is it but an expression of God’s 
loveliness? We are gathered in a building 
which is an effort of man to embody in 
beautiful form his feeling and aspiration 
after the divine. Realise that this, too, is 
the Lord’s beauty. Not far from here is 
our national collection of pictures — the 
effort of fine artists to show us what they 


saw of the loveliness of Nature and the 
nobility and struggle of man. This again is 


the beauty of the Lord revealing’ itself 
through art. But do we, as a rule, look at 
pictures, sculpture, architecture, and hear 
music, as a revelation of the Divine nature? 
Yet all these things are indeed as mucha 
revelation of God as many of us believe the 
Bible to be a revelation of Him. And this 
revelation of the Divine in the beauty of Art 
and of Nature appeals in some ways more 
universally than the revelation of Him made 
through religion proper. There are those, 
who would not attend a church service, who 
yet feel the sacred influence of a great pic- 
ture, a beautiful building, a noble poem, or 
fine music, who, though they know it not, 
are being, through these means, led nearer 
to the same God whom we worship in a 
religious service. The beauty of the Lord 
is everywhere—in all Nature, in all art, in all 
fine character, in all gracious action, and in 
all the loveliness of the human form. Let 
us take care that we despise or think lightly 
of no kind of beauty, however remote it may 
seem at first from what we commonly call 
religion, for beauty is the form which love 
assumes, and is the expression of the love 
of God to men.” 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH LADY HENRY SOMERSET 


The sermon over, and the service con- 
cluded, the congregation rise and stream 
through the building toward the doors. 
Some linger to view the monuments (dis- 
figuring as they are to the beauty of the 
pillars and the walls), others stay listening 
to the organ voluntary, with which Dr. 
Bridge every day delights the Abbey visitors. 
When the organ ceases we walk down the 
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great nave to the western door, then, turn- 
ing, view the whole sweep of the noble 
place from west to east. The mingling of 
God-like sublimity and unsatisfied human 
aspiration, which is the deepest impression 
it leaves upon those who most feel its inner 
spirit, makes us say, for ourselves and for 
humanity: “We feel that we are greater 
than we know.” 





AN. INTERVIEW WITH LADY HENRY SOMERSET 


By JANE T. STODDART 


HE pretty little town of Reigate 
showed few signs of the Bank 

Holiday season when I strolled 

through it on the first Monday in 

August. Hardly any one had alighted at 
the station, and as I passed under the quaint 
archway which leads to the main streets, the 
stillness was deep enough for a Sunday 
morning. All the shops were shut, and the 
only signs of the holiday were a few early 
bicyclists at the inn doors. The little red- 
roofed town, with its gabled houses and the 
Dutch-looking hall in its market-place, lies 
open on three sides to the country. From the 
market-place one can see far along two roads 
beloved of cyclists, and as the day wears on 
there is the tinkling of in- 


of autumn, but the freshness and glory of 
the summer are past, even in Surrey. 

Lady Henry Somerset is an early riser, 
and by eleven o’clock had already a morning 
of work behind her. Our conversation took 
place in her boudoir, one of the prettiest and 
most characteristic rooms in the house. 
Over the fireplace is this motto—surely the 
wisest of maxims for a public speaker: 
“* Nemo secure loquitur nisi qui libenter tacet.” 
The walls are panelled in oak and adorned 
with many pictures. Two substantial writ- 
ing-tables, laden with books and _ papers, 


suggest the favourite occupation of my 
hostess. Lady Henry Somerset would gladly 


lay aside her public work and _betake herself 





numerable bells as group 
after group flashes past 
on its way to Guildford. 
The most interesting of 
Reigate houses is un- 
doubtedly The Priory, the 
home of Lady Henry 
Somerset. At the top of 
the High Street the road 
bends sharply to the left, 
and a minute’s walk will 
bring one to the shady . 
avenue, at the end of 
which the red roofs of 
The Priory may be seen 
rising among trees. A 
dimness hangs over the 
Park this August morn- 
ing: the trees have not 
the dusty look of London 
foliage at the beginning 
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to the fascinating paths of literature. 


Her little book entitled, ‘ Studies 
Black and White,” 
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son, and his young bride. Everything is 
arranged with a view to homely comfort, 
for this is the sheltered spot to which 
Lady Henry retires when the turmoil of 
London meetings is over. As one watches 
her at work in the garden, with her 
faithful collie by her side, or riding merrily 
along the avenue on her bicycle, it is 
difficult to realise that she is one of the 
most eloquent of English public speakers, 
an orator who can hold the attention of 
an audience as well as any statesman or 
preacher of them all. Her manners are 
perfectly simple and unaffected, and her 
forgetfulness of self must be apparent to 
every one who converses with her. 

On a platform Lady Henry Somerset 
is always an attractive figure. She spends 
a good deal of care on her toilet, and, 
unlike many public women, is never un- 
becomingly dressed. “ Women cannot be 
too careful in this respect,” she says. ‘ If 
they wear ugly clothes they are positively 
hindering the cause they wish to help. 
How often one has heard a young girl 
say: ‘If I must look like So-and-so, I 
would rather keep out of the work alto- 
gether.’ The beautiful is a part of life, 
and should enter into our homes, our per- 
sons, and our surroundings. By giving 





which was published 
this year by Mr. 
Fisher Unwin, 
shows much graphic 
power. “I am going 
away to the country 
now,” she said,“ and 
intend to devote my- 
self to writing. But 
something always 
draws me back to 
the platform.” 
Looking round the 
room, the visitor will 
not fail to notice the 
two well-filled book- 
cases. The Edin- 
burgh edition of 
Stevenson has a 
place of honour on 
the shelves. On a 
table are portraits of 
Mr. Somers Somer- 
set, Lady Henry’s 
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due care to these out- 
ward things, we provide a 
real pleasure for others.” 
Lady Henry Somerset 
said in reply to a ques- 
tion about the beginning 
of her public life, that 
she had never any am- 
bition to be a speaker. 
“ When my father died, 
I inherited his property, 
and in this way I came 
to have personal rela- 
tions with, the village 
people living around me. 
I began by taking meet- 
ings and classes among 
my own tenants; from 
that I passed on to 
county work, and so 
gradually my circle has 
widened. It is to this 
drift of circumstances, 
rather than to any per- 
sonal influence, or any 
ideas gleaned from study, that I owe any 
small success that may have come to me. 
As a child I read a great deal. ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’ was, I think, my favourite 
book. I was very fond of history and essays, 
and learned Macaulay almost by heart.” 
“When did you make your first speech ?” 
“At a temperance meeting held in my 
own county in 1885. A temperance society 
had been started, and I was very anxious 
that the village people should join it. To 
set them an example, I signed the pledge 
myself. Ours is a cider district, and many 
people have an idea that cider is a harm- 
less beverage. Experience has shown me, 
however, that its effects are disastrous in 
the villages where it is the principal drink. 
I was fortunate enough to obtain many 
signatures that evening, and since then I 
have gone on steadily in temperance work.” 
“ Have you found that personal abstinence 
helps or hinders your public work ? ” 
‘Since I have become so much occupied 
with public speaking,” said Lady Henry, “I 
am more than ever thankful that I am an 
abstainer. The tax on the nerves is very 
great, and I can fully understand what a 
temptation it must be to women who are 
engaged in severe mental labour to give 
themselves a false strength by means of 
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stimulants. It is infinitely better to depend 
on rest and recreation ; and that is why it is 
so important to encourage women to take up 
active amusements. I am a great believer 
in cycling as a nervous tonic for women. 
At present it is my own chief exercise. I 
learned rather slowly, but have been well 
repaid for the trouble.” 

I asked Lady Henry what special training 
she had had for platform work. Those who 
have listened to her are aware that her voice, 
which is soft, musical, and penetrating, can 
be heard without difficulty in every part of 
our largest halls. 

“The best training I ever had,” she 
replied, “ was through speaking in a tent 
in Wales. I was addressing meetings in 
one of the coaling districts, and as I was 
travelling from village to village, I made use 
ofalarge tent. Those who have tried it must 
know that a tent is the most difficult of all 
places for the speaker. When I afterwards 
addressed meetings in great halls or churches, 
I arranged that my maid should sit in the 
back row, and when she failed to hear me 
that she should lift her handkerchief as a 
signal. In this way I soon learned to accom- 
modate my voice to almost any building. 
In America I have addressed audiences of 
10,000 and 12,000 people, and have never 
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had any difficulty in making myself heard. 
I must tell you, however, that I still feel 
very nervous before I speak in public. 
Long experience has not made the work any 
easier, and sometimes the tension before a 
great meeting makes me almost ill.” 

Lady Henry Somerset agrees with Mr. 
Chamberlain as to the need for careful pre- 
paration of speeches. She does not write 
out her addresses, but she studies them very 
fully. ‘*I cannot understand those people 
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who say that platform speaking takes noth- 
ing out of them. To my mind every speech 
which is to influence an audience must have 
in it something of the speaker’s vitality. Some 


virtue must go out of him before he can 


hope to do good to others.” 

We passed on to speak of the chief aim 
of Lady Henry Somerset’s career—the de- 
velopment of the British Women’s Temper- 
ance Association. ‘ This movement, which 
is world-wide, as it is a part of the 
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(From the painting by Watts) 


LADY HENRY SOMERSET AND HER SISTER 


Women’s Christian Temperance Union,” she 
said, “has not only done a_ wonderful 
work in the cause of temperance, but it 
has helped on the general development 
of women. This result has been even 
more evident in Australia and America than 
in England. Women have learned to 
organise their efforts, to work together, and 
especially to work with correlating aims, 
although on differing lines. Sooner or later 
women must take a larger share in public 
life. It is impossible any longer to ignore 
the fact that men and women must work 
together if the political and social life of our 
country is to be healthy and balanced. The 
qualities of patience and endurance which 


women have at all times displayed in the 
home are the very qualities which are needful 
in a larger sphere.” 

‘Is it not natural that men should look 
askance on this growing ambition of women?” 

“In my opinion men have shown them- 
selves most generous to women,” Lady 
Henry replied. ‘ They had supreme power, 
and might, had they pleased, have shut 
women out from those municipal and edu- 
cational positions which they now occupy. 
By far the larger proportion of men value 
very highly the work of women, and are 
willing that there should be a balance of 
power between the sexes. It is scarcely 
surprising that a certain number of men 
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(From the painting by Watts) 


LADY HENRY SOMERSET AT THE AGE OF 18 


should take a more exclusive view, but 
even their prejudices must gradually 
vanish before the general tendency of 
the Zeit-geist.” 

“ How is it that women’s societies so 
often break up into divisions ?”’ 

“ Want of training is at the root of 
this trouble; but, after all, why should 
these splits be deplored as if they were 
terrible and irretrievable misfortunes ? 
I am not aware that men’s societies 
profess to work in absolute harmony. 

Where there is vitality there must 
inevitably be difference of opinion. 
Besides, I consider that these divisions 
are positively useful. They educate the 
powers of women, and show them that 
it is possible to differ even seriously 
without quarrelling. Still waters are 
apt to mean stagnation.” 

Lady Henry Somerset confesses that 
she has not found the development of 
the B.W.T.A. an altogether easy task. 
“ There were many difficulties to battle 
with, and some prejudices to overcome ; 
but on the whole I have been astonished 
at the receptivity of the women of this 
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country, and at their determination to look 
at great questions from a logical point of 
view, and not with the old idea that 
certain things must be right and others 
wrong because they were taught so by their 
parents.” 

In answer to a remark of mine about 
the progress made by the temperance move- 
ment during recent years, Lady Henry 
Somerset said there had been a complete 
change of attitude on the part of the public 
towards temperance work. ‘Ten years 
ago, this was thought to be a question fit 
only for the uneducated. Temperance 
legislation was a pious opinion, but quite 
outside the range of practical politics. 
Nowadays, whether people agree with us 
or not, they at any rate respect our motives 
and recognise the practical importance of 
the work. The aim of the earlier reformers 
was simply to reduce drunkenness, but now 
this object has been combined with some- 
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terrible vice to his or her 
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PART OF THE HOLBEIN HALL 


thing wider. We are asking what is the duty 
of the State and what is the duty of the in- 
dividual in dealing with the terrible monopoly 
of the drink traffic. Scientific study has 
proved that alcohol has a deleterious effect 
upon the brain; and as in these days of 
competition the vaiue of the brain is more 
and more recognised by every individual 
worker, we begin to understand more clearly 
the danger of poisoning the brain with alco- 
hol or narcotics. The abstainer no longer 
denies himself merely for the sake of example; 
he recognises that the question is one of vital 
importance for his own physical and moral 
well-being. I have never followed the line 
of some temperance advocates that the 
moderate drinker is doing a deliberate wrong. 
The question to my mind takes a much 
higher significance. How are we to keep 
ourselves most fit for the work of life? Must 
it not be by avoiding anything and everything 
that would lessen our efficiency?” 

“ How do you account for the marked 
increase of drunkenness among women ? ” 

“ Many causes will account for a fact which 
is unfortunately too evident. Heredity is at 
the root of five out of every seven of the cases 
which come under my notice. A father or 
mother, a grandfather or grandmother has 
been a drunkard, and has handed down the 





descendants. I believe 
that in a few years the 
carefully collected _ sta- 
tistics of our Home at 
Duxhurst will throw a 
startling light on this 
problem of heredity. 
Other causes are in- 
sufficient food, bad air, 
and dreary surroundings. 
‘Temperance workers too 
often refuse to recognise 
hose facts. They go 
round asking the people 
to sign the pledge, but 
they never seek to deal 
with the causes which 
lie at the root of drunken- 
ness, especially in the 
case of women—causes 
which no mere written 
promise can remove. 
Consider the hopeless 
dulness of the lives of 
Englishwomen in the working classes. In 
France and Germany, Belgium and Switzer- 
land, the women have their amusements like 
the men. They go out with their husbands 
and their children; they have pleasant even- 
ings and abundant recreation. The wife of 
the English working-man has nothing but 
sordid, dismal, unrelieved monotony. Is it 
any wonder that too often she seeks relief in 
drink ?” 

Lady Henry went on to tell me about the 
very interesting experiment of a farm colony 
for female inebriates, undertaken under her 
superintendence by the British Women’s 
Temperance Association. “The scheme,” she 
remarked, “is probably unique. So far as I 
know, there is no other institution in the 
country managed on the same lines. The 
Duxhurst Home is about five miles from 
Reigate, and is charmingly situated among 
the hills and woods of Surrey. The model 
village consists of a group of six pretty cot- 
tages ; a larger house contains a dining-hall, 
recreation hall, general kitchens, bathrooms, 
chapel, and hospital, all grouped together. 
By the cottage system we have endeavoured 
to preserve in these women a love of home, 
and we find that the little routine of every- 
day labour, as well as the outdoor work 
provided for them, has a beneficial effect 
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both on body and mind. The first aim of 
our work is to restore the lost feeling of self- 
respect, and we can do this better in cottage 
life than in any institution. Each cottage con- 
tains six patients, and is supervised by a 
Nurse Sister, who is under the Sister Super- 
intendent, in whose charge the whole colony 
is placed. The women are expected to take 
part in carrying on the industries which 
have been organised on the estate, such as 
the care of poultry, bee-keeping, dairy-work, 
flower-culture, jam-making and a certain 
amount of laundry and needlework.” 

“What is the cost of living at the home?” 

“Each patient must have a guarantee of 
5s. a week before entering, but if she is able 
to earn her full keep during the week, any- 
thing over that is placed on one side, and 
at the end of her stay in the Home will be 
handed back to her in the form of wages. 
We have found it impossible to take in free 
patients, as our terms are so liberal, At 
present we have forty-five patients in the 
Home. The shortest term of residence is 
one year.” 

‘“‘ Has anything been done for women in 
a higher social position ? ” 

“We have tried to provide for them in 
the Manor House, which is close to the 
Farm Colony. This house has a large 
garden and private grounds, tennis courts, 
and facilities for bicycling. 
Ladies can have bicycling 
or gardening occupation 
if desired. There is ac- 
commodation for thirteen 
patients, and the terms 
range from £2 2s. to 
45 5s.aweek. We have 
also another Home for 
ladies already to pay from 
41 to £1 Ios. a week. 

*“T am absolutely san- 
guine of the success of 
this colony,” Lady Henry 
Somerset continued. 
“ Already the results have 
been most encouraging. 
I have known cases in 
which, after six weeks in 
the garden, a woman has 
improved so wonderfully 
that no one would have 
believed she was a patient. 
When self - respect has 
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been restored, the will power is enormously 
strengthened. Thereis a new dawn of hope 
and a growing ability to resist temptation.” 

I asked her ladyship’s opinion of the nu- 
merous recipes which are put forth from time 
to time as infallible cures for drunkenness. 

“Some of them are, no doubt, useful 
when carefully combined with treatment. 
Entire abstinence must be insisted on, or 
else these so-called ‘cures’ are worthless. 
I do not think much good is done by a 
short time of abstinence—say six weeks or 
two months. A prolonged period of watch- 
ful care is necessary. The evil craving 
cannot be immediately got rid of. A good 
many of the recipes are, in my opinion, 
worse than useless. Even abstinence alone 
will not effect the cure. We must change 
the surroundings, inspire the patient with 
new ideals, build up the physical health, and 
supply a proper amount of nourishing and 
digestible food.” 

“Do you find that, among the working 
classes as a whole, there is a dislike for 
temperance legislation ? ” 

‘Not among the working classes, cer- 
tainly; they are the worst enemies of the 
great drink monopolisis. I believe that the 
people should be entrusted with the power 
of settling this question, which concerns 
themselves so closely. At the last election 
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CARVED OAK FIRE-PLACE IN THE HOLBEIN HALL 
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the great mistake was that the Local Veto 
Bill was thoroughly misrepresented. Tem- 
perance workers themselves were to blame. 
They did not realise what a diligent and 
earnest propaganda was necessary in order 
that the indifferent masses might be im- 
pressed, and that the issue might be fully 
placed before the country.” 

Lady Henry Somerset is not one of those 
extremists who demand prohibition from 
governments and refuse to accept any lesser 
instalment of reform. She believes that 
while the end should be kept in view, any 
measure should be welcomed which does 
not deviate from the true line of principle. 
“We cannot and we must not be dis- 
appointed if we seem to advance for a time 
with slow and doubtful footsteps.” 

Lady Henry Somerset has had some ex- 
perience as an editor. The Woman’s Signal 
was under her charge before it passed into 
the hands of Mrs. Fenwick Miller. “I 


liked the work,” said Lady Henry, “but I 
had no time .to do it justice. My articles 
and reviews were written in the train on the 
way to meetings. Journalism to me was a 
mere supplement to my other duties, and I 
discovered that it demanded more thought 
and energy than I had to spare.” 

At the close of our conversation, I asked 
my hostess who, in her opinion, is the most 
eloquent of English women speakers. She 
replied that undoubtedly the best woman 
speaker of our time is Mrs. Annie Besant. 
Such an opinion, coming from so competent 
a judge, was, I thought, well worth recording. 

Reigate looked more peaceful than ever 
as I passed along its High Street in the 
golden haze of midday. I could not but 
think that the serene and tranquil spirit 
which explains so much of Lady Henry 
Somerset’s success must be the natural 
birthright of one whose home lies among the 
woods and hills of Surrey. 
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CHEERFUL 


GODLINESS 








By THE REv. JOHN VAUGHAN, M.A., Vicar oF PORTCHESTER 


‘‘ With gladness and singleness of heart.”—Acts ii. 46. 
N this striking sentence, more striking 
in the original language than in its 
English translation, the earliest historian 
of the Christian Church describes the 
condition of feeling which characterised the 
first believers. ‘“ Gladness and singleness of 
heart.” The first word denotes an abound- 
ing, ever exultant gladness; the second a 
simplicity and smoothness of feeling “as of a 
plain without stones, of a field without furrows.” 
Taken altogether they indicate a frame of mind 
absolutely calm and happy, and full of simpli- 
city and trustfulness and love. They present 
to us a beautiful picture of inward happiness. 
It is well sometimes to consider this glad 
aspect of Christ’s religion, for our age is full 
of sadness and perplexity. The “freshness 
of the early world” is worn away. The 
sweet virtues of cheerfulness and contentment 
are becoming rarer and rarer among us. We 
have lost our “ancient English dower of 
inward happiness.” 

‘* The world is too much with us; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers : 
Little we see in Nature that is ours; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon!” 

It is, alas! undeniably true that the world 
is full of sorrow and full-of pain; and no 
sincere Christian will ever close his ears to 
the still, sad music of humanity. But there 
is a tendency with many people to regard 
only the darker side of existence, to walk 
through the world with downcast eyes and 
gloomy countenance, to dwell exclusively 
on the thorns and briars of the wilderness, 
and never to notice the roses and lilies of 
life; and to do this is surely ingratitude to 
Him “ who made,” as Charles Kingsley said, 
‘love and marriage and little children, the 
wings of butterflies and the songs of birds, 
who rejoices in His own works, and bids 
those who truly revererice Him rejoice like- 
wise.” It is to incur the punishment of 
those whom the divine Dante in his immortal 
poem places in the darkness of the Stygian 
pool, where he hears them sighing : 


‘* Once were we sad 
In the sweet air made gladsome by the sun, 
Now in this murky darkness are we sad.” 


Now, when we turn to the Bible we cannot 
but be struck with the glad aspect of religion 
which is brought before us in one book of 
the Old Testament—the book of Psalms. 
Such expressions as “Praise the Lord,” 
“ Rejoice in the Lord,” “Give thanks unto 
the Lord,” are characteristic of the book 
of Psalms. ‘The one Hebrew word,” says 
Dean Stanley, “ which is their very pith and 
marrow is ‘Hallelujah.’ They express, if we 
may so say, the sacred duty of being happy. 
Be happy, cheerful, and thankful as ever we 
can, we cannot go beyond the Psalms. They 
laugh, they shout, they cry, they scream for 
joy.” And this cheerful side of godliness 
is one which we meet with again and again 
in the sacred writings of the chosen people. 
The very conception of the glories of the 
New Jerusalem was one of unalloyed happi- 
ness: Joy and gladness shall be found 
therein ; thanksgiving with voice of melody.” 

Or turn to that other Bible, the green book 
of Nature, the Bible of created things, that 
book 

** Which heavenly truth imparts, 
And all the lore its scholars need 
Pure eyes and Christian hearts.” 
It will teach us the gladness of true religion. 
*“ You’ve seen the world,” exclaims Brother 
Lippo in Browning’s poem, 
‘* The beauty and the wonder and the power, 


The shapes of things, their colours, lights, and shades, 
Changes, surprises—and God made it all!” 


Go out into the fields and woods, or walk 
across the open downs or beside the sparkling 
sea, and listen to the songs of birds, the 
murmur of insects, the music of the waves ; 
watch the clouds as they chase each other 
across the eternal blue; mark the kestral- 
hawk suspended almost motionless in mid- 
air; and remember, as a great teacher has 
told us, that “ beauty is God’s handwriting, 
God’s image ; that it is a wayside sacrament, 
a cup of blessing; and so welcome it in 
every fair landscape and every fair flower, 
and drink it in with all your eyes, and thank 
Christ for it, who is Himself the well-spring 
of all beauty, who giveth all things richly to 
enjoy.” “Truly,” says Emerson, “ the misery 
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of man appears like childish petulance, when 
we consider the steady and prodigal provision 
that has been made for his delight and support 
on this green ball which floats him through 
the heavens.” 

Now, among our English worthies we have 
one who exhibited in a remarkable degree 
that spirit of “gladness and singleness of 
heart”? which distinguished the primitive 
Christians. I mean Izaak Walton, the Prince 
of fishermen, the brother-in-law of Bishop 
Ken, the friend of Morley and Sanderson 
and Sir Henry Wotton, who lies buried in 
the North Transept of Winchester Cathedral. 
His famous book, “The Complete Angler,” 
which, as he himself tells us, is “a picture of 
his own disposition,” breathes the very spirit 
of gladness and purity and singleness of 
heart. It is full of that “gladsome piety” 
which marked the Christianity of the first 
century. Its transparent simplicity, its tone 
of gratitude for God’s goodness, its thankful- 
ness for the common mercies of life, its 
cheerful contentment and quiet gladness, are 
such that, as Charles Lamb wrote to Coleridge, 
“it would sweeten a man’s temper at any 
time to read it.” The saintly Keble might 
well exclaim, in the well known stanza of the 
“Christian Year :” 

‘*O who can tell how calm and sweet, 
Meek Walton ! shows thy green retreat, 
When wearied with the tale thy times disclose, 
The eye first finds thee out in thy secure repose?” 


The good man, as Wordsworth wrote of 
him on a blank leaf of “The Complete 
Angler,” was “ nobly versed in simple disci- 
pline.” His heart was full of thankfulness 
to God for the homeliest blessings of life— 
for a “cheerful companion,” for a day’s 
fishing, for fine weather, for the songs of 
birds, for the beauty of flowers, “‘ the meadow 
chequered with water-lilies and lady-smocks,” 
“the cowslip bank,” the “sweet smell of 
lavender.” Listening to the notes of the 
nightingale he exclaims, “ Lord, what music 
hast Thou provided for the saints in heaven, 
when Thou affordest bad men such music on 
earth!” Resting in the “cool shade of a 
honey-suckle hedge” after a good day’s 
fishing, he invites his “honest scholar” to 
join with him in thankfulness to the Giver of 
every good and perfect gift for their happi- 
ness. ‘Every misery that I miss,” he 
repeats more than once, “is a new mercy, 
and therefore let us be thankful. . . Let 
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not the blessings we receive daily. from our 
God make us not to value or not to praise 
Him because they be common. Let us not 
forget to praise Him for the innocent mirth 
and pleasure we have had since we met toge- 
ther. What would a blind man give to see 
the pleasant rivers and meadows and flowers 
that we have met with since we met toge- 
ther? . . . And this, and many other like 
blessings, we enjoy daily.” 

Both Wordsworth and Keble apply to 
Walton the epithet of “ meek,” and meek he 
was in the sense of our Lord’s beatitude. 
For, as he says, “the meek only possess the 
earth, or rather they enjoy what the others 
possess and enjoy not, by being humble and 
cheerful and content with what the good 
God has allotted them.” And again, “ God 
has two dwellings, one in heaven, and the 
other in a meek and thankful heart, which 
God Almighty grant to me and to my honest 
scholar.” 

These thoughts from the writings of the 
gentle fisherman, who claimed for himself 
“that simplicity which was usually found in 
the primitive Christians,” well illustrate that 
“‘ cheerful Godliness ” which St. Luke speaks 
of in the text. Izaak Walton, like the 
Psalmists before him, like the poet Words- 
worth after him, would teach us the lesson 
of “gladness and singleness of heart.” He 
would bid us rejoice in the Lord. He 
would invite us to make the most of, to 
thank God for, the commonest gifts of life. 
He would point us to a gladder content- 
ment, a nobler and loftier happiness than 
often, alas, seems attainable amid “the 
fretful stir and fever of the world.” 

The motto “Serve God and be cheerful ” 
is one which in these days we need to make 
especially our own. We have come to dis- 
sociate in our minds the innocent enjoy- 
ments of life with the idea of saintship and 
holiness. We want to do good, but we often 
forget that sometimes the best way of doing 
good is by being good ourselves, by being 
happy and contented ourselves, by schooling 
ourselves into that “cheerfulness which makes 
life pleasant to those around us,” by exhibi- 
ting that meek and quiet spirit which in the 
sight of God is of great price. In this way 
we may, like the early Christians, serve God 
with gladness and singleness of heart. We 
may shed around us an immense amount of 
human happiness. We may not only console 
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the afflicted, and comfort the sorrowful, and 
inspire with fresh energy the workers of life ; 
we may also “add sunshine to daylight by 
making the happy happier.” 

On the evening before his death, Robert 
Louis Stevenson read aloud to his family a 
most beautiful prayer of his own composition. 
It is so pregnant with the spirit of gladness 
and singleness of heart that a few sentences 
must be quoted. .“ Be with our friends, be 
with ourselves,” he prayed. ‘Go with each 
one of us to rest; if any awake, temper to 
them the dark hours of watching ; and when 
the day returns to us, our sun and comforter, 
call us with morning faces and with morning 
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hearts—eager to labour—eager to be happy, 
if happiness shall be our portion ; and if the 
day be marked to sorrow, strong to endure 
a 

Let us strive to enter into the spirit of this 
patriarchal prayer, especially of that portion 
of it that the morning light may bring with 
it “ morning hearts and morning faces, eager 
to be happy, if happiness shall be our por- 
tion.” So shall we be truer and more grate- 
ful Christians. So, like the first believers, 
shall we serve God with gladness and single- 
ness of heart. So, like Izaac Walton, shall we 


‘* travel on life’s common way 
In cheerful godliness."* 


PALACE 


By THE Rev. A. R. MADDISON, M.A., F.S.A. 


SECOND PAPER 


HE Bishops of Lincoln in the Middle 

Ages had an enormous diocese to 

rule over. Reaching, as it did, from 

the Humber to the Thames, and 
comprising the counties of Lincoln, Rutland, 
Leicester, Huntingdon, Northampton, Ox- 
ford, Hertford, and Buckingham, with 
episcopal residences at Lincoln, Nettleham, 
Stow Park, Buckden, Sleaford, Newark, 
Liddington, Banbury, and Wooborn, we can- 
not be surprised at the bishops being but 
seldom for any length of time resident in 
any one particular palace or castle. 

The saintly Hugh, as we have seen, had a 
preference for Stow Park, a sequestered 
country spot, where he could be quiet and 
meditate. The second Hugh, of Wells, who 
delighted in building, expended a large sum 
of money on Lincoln Palace, but we cannot 
produce any evidence to show that he 
specially favoured it by his presence. Nor 
again did the famous Grosseteste, the bold, 
uncompromising assertor of the cause of 
liberty in the very teeth of the Pope, and 
the wise reformer of clerical abuses in his 
diocese, so far as we know, do anything to 
connect his name with the ruins we are con- 
templating. 

Oliver Sutton indeed, who expired in the 


cathedral while the choir was chanting Jste 
confessor, had commenced building the Vicars’ 
Court just beyond the eastern wall of the 
palace grounds, which was completed by his 
executors after his death in 1299, yet neither 
did he set his mark on the episcopal palace. 
But it is still more wonderful to find that 
even when Parliaments were held in Lincoln 
the King did not necessarily lodge in the 
palace. A notable instance occurs in the 
case of Edward I. He came to Lincoln on 
the 25th of January 1301, and remained till 
the 4th of March, but the rhyming chronicler, 
Peter of Langtoft, tells us : 


‘* The Kyng lay at Netilham, it is the Bisshope’s toun, 
And other Lordes there cam in the cuntre up and 
doun.” 


It is strange indeed that with the magnifi- 
cent palace at Lincoln ready to hand the King 
should have been lodged at the comparatively 
small house at Nettleham, two miles out of 
Lincoln. His episcopal host was John of Dal- 
derby, to whom we are indebted for the beau- 
tiful upper story of the centre tower of the 
cathedral. He was popularly canonised, like 
Archbishop Scrope and Henry VI., and a 
silver shrine, which Henry VIII. did not fail 
to appropriate, was reared in his honour in 
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the southern arm of the great transept. 
The exquisite round window in the gable of 
the said transept, commonly called the 
“ Bishop’s Eye,” was probably placed in 
honour of one whom all revered as a saint, 
though Rome, in spite of much solicitation, 
had not sanctioned the title. 

Bishop Burghersh’s fortification of the 
palace we have spoken of, and so far he 
is identified with the structure, but no more. 
His name is gratefully remembered in the 
cathedral as the founder of the Burghersh 
Chantry, which lends its name to twelve out 
of the sixteen choristers, called Burghersh 
Chanters, and his recumbent figure, formerly 
sheltered bya stately canopy which was taken 
down early in the last century, graces the east 
end of the retro-choir. 

We cannot connect the names of seven 
succeeding bishops (save as occasional occu- 
pants) with the palace. Bishop Bockingham 
indeed has left his mark on the adjacent 
Vicars’ Court, where his coat-of-arms is 
repeated several times on the houses on the 
east side, but it is nowhere visible on the 
palace. When, however, we come to William 
Alnwick, 1436-1450, we come to one who 
was in a great measure, as has been already 
said, the builder. And his episcopate was 





a remarkable one in the annals of the See. 
Confessor to Henry VI., an able canonist, 
and evidently determined to leave his mark 
on the diocese, he met his match ih the 
dean, John Macworth, who was also an 
excellent lawyer and equally pertinacious in 
opposing what he considered episcopal 
aggression. 

It would be beyond the limits of this 
paper to go thoroughly through the points 
of the dispute, but briefly it may be stated 
that Bishop Alnwick wished to codify the 
existing laws and regulations of the catheara: 
which had grown up during the preceding 
centuries ; in short, to reduce what seemed 
to him chaos into order. He was led to 
this determination by finding the dean at 
daggers drawn with the chapter, and a good 
deal of uncertainty prevailing as to the 
rights and wrongs of the contending parties. 

The morale of the cathedral was certainly 
most unsatisfactory. The terrible effects of 
the Black Death in the previous century 
were visible in corruption and immorality 
throughout the Church, and the cathedral 
did not escape the infection. Actually 
a few years before Alnwick’s coming, 
the dean had burst into the choir with a 
band of armed retainers and had forcibly 
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dragged the unfortunate chancellor, Peter 
Partrich, out of his stall and beaten him then 
and there! ‘This incident, amongst others, 
illustrates the features of the period. The 
battle between the bishop and the dean was 
a drawn one so far as the new code of law 
was concerned, but the bishop’s /audum, or 
determination, on certain points was accepted, 
and is sworn to. be observed by every dean 
and canon on being installed. 

We must hasten on to Bishop Smith, 
1496-1514, the founder of Brasenose College, 
whose coat-of-arms on the outer gateway of 
the palace~ probably reveals him as the 
builder. Bishop Longland was the last pre- 
Reformation prelate who inhabited the build- 
ing. He was confessor to Henry VIII., and 
vehemently supported him in the matter of 
the divorce, to which he probably owed the 
honour of having the King as his guest 
together with the then Queen, Catherine 
Howard, in 1541. A melancholy interest is 
attached to this visit in the fact that the 
unhappy Queen was accused afterwards of 
having committed in the palace the crime 
for which she suffered decapitation. 

With Longland’s death in 1547 the glories 
of the palace begin to wane. It had indeed, 
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under his episcopate, suffered from plunder 
at the hands of the rebels in the rising of 
1536, but his successor, Henry Holbecke, or 
Rands, was coerced by Edward VI.’s ministers 
into surrendering the greater part of the 
episcopal estates, so that Lincoln quickly 
sank from being one of the richest sees to 
being one of the poorest. Naturally Hol- 
becke avoided the expense of keeping up so 
large a residence and preferred the more 
humble house at Nettleham. The succeed- 
ing bishops followed his example, and the 
stately structure was left to itself desolate and 
unoccupied. We know next to nothing of 
its history during the latter half of the six- 
teenth century ; but when James I. visited 
Lincoln he was lodged at Sir Thomas Gran- 
tham’s house at St. Catherine’s, though he 
dined with the bishop, Richard Neile, at the 
palace. Probably the sleeping accommoda- 
tion would be deficient, although the noble 
hall would be amply sufficient for the pur- 
poses of a banquet. 

Bishop John Williams, 1621-1642, after- 
wards Lord Keeperand Archbishop of York, 
seriously took in hand the restoration of the 
fabric, and spent a large sum on it, but 
unhappily the Civil War broke out and 
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BUCKDEN PALACE IN 1790 




















frustrated his purpose. In 1643 the palace 
was used as a common prison ; the enormous 
vaults underneath the lesser hall and dining- 
room being no doubt extremely convenient 
for the confinement of felons. The misfor- 
tunes of the building culminated in 1644, when 
it was ruthlessly devastated, its lead stripped 
off the roof, the windows dashed to pieces, 
and the restoring. work of Bishop Williams 
completely undone. 

During the Commonwealth a house was 
built out of the materials of Bishop Alnwick’s 
chapel and tower, and a stable and coach- 
house were built on the west side of the 
great hall, as may be seen in Buck’s view of 
1726. When Robert Saunderson became 
Bishop of Lincoln in 1660 he found it hope- 
le:s to restore the palace to its pristine 
splendour, so he contented himself with re- 
pairing the palace at Buckden in Hunting- 
donshire, built by Bishop Russell in Henry 
VII.’s reign, which became accordingly the 
residence of the Bishops of Lincoln till 
modern times. Bishop Fuller, 1667-1675, 
simply rented a house in the close belonging 
to the dean and chapter when he found it 
needful to reside for a time in Lincoln, and 
King William, who visited the city in 1695, 
had to be entertained in the same house, 
which then belonged to Colonel Thomas 
Pownall. In 1726 Bishop Richard Reynolds 
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inflicted a fatal blow on the palace by allow- 
ing it to be used as a quarry, for three years, 
by the dean and chapter, in order to repair 
the cathedral—a most ill-advised step; for 
the ruins were thereby so reduced and de- 
prived of their characteristic ornaments as to 
make it very difficult to trace the plan of the 
building in detail, while the repairs in the 
cathedral were most unsightly. A further 
change was made by the bishop granting 
a lease of the premises in 1727 to a physi- 
cian, Dr. Edward Nelthorpe, for twenty-one 
years. 

He proceeded to pull down the house 
that had been built during the Common- 
wealth and built another one on the west 
side of the palace, which now forms the 
nucleus of the present episcopal residence. 
This house passed through the hands of 
various tenants down to recent days; the 
bishops retaining certain rooms to be used 
by them at their visitations. 

The last lessee, Mr. Charles Mainwaring, 
may be called a benefactor to the unfortu- 
nate ruins, for he took steps to clear away 
the enormous mass of rubbish that blocked 
up the vaults, and opened out the windows 
and arches, pulling down some modern 
buildings, and repairing many parts of the 
ruined structure. He built the present 
coach-house and stables immediately on the 
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left hand as we enter the palace grounds by 
the inner gate, which he also rebuilt. 

In Bishop John Kaye’s time, 1827-1853, 
further changes took place. Buckden palace 
was sold and the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
built a palace at Riseholme, two miles north 
of Lincoln, regardless of the fact that there 
was a splendid site for a palace in Lincoln, 
not to mention a very respectable house 
which could have easily been converted into 
a proper episcopal residence. Years after, 
one of the Commissioners, on being asked 
why the bishop had not been placed in his 
palace at Lincoln, naively replied, “ We did 
not know what a charming situation it is.” 

But what was not done in 1840 was 
at last done in 1886. Riseholme has 
been sold, and the proceeds have sufficed 
for the enlargement of the house originally 
built by Dr. Nelthorpe into the present 





palace. It cannot be called beautiful, but it 
is roomy and comfortable, and commands 
the same view as the medizval palace 
which lies in ruins beside it. The drawing- 
room of the present bishop, like the solar 
of St. Hugh and his successors, looks 
over Lincoln, but Lincoln has ceased to 
be a “city of orchards,” to use the de- 
scription of an aged inhabitant who re- 
membered it early in this century, and has 
become instead a “ city of chimneys.” Le- 
land would hardly recognise it now, and 
Evelyn would open his eyes at the change 
that has taken place since he visited it in 
1654, when he described it as “an old 
confused town, very long, uneven, steep, 
and ragged.” Agricultural machine-making 
has effected a transformation, and turned a 
sleepy, dignified cathedral city into a busy 
mart of manufacturing industry. 


AN UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIAL 


By HANDASYDE 


end church. The sweet, heavy scent 

of lilies perfumed the air; and through 

the stained windows the afternoon sun 
lit the pillars and pews with splashes of 
colour. The choir passed slowly up the 
aisle, two and two, singing “ Alleluia.” The 
curate and the incumbent came at the end 
of the procession, and the solitary figure of a 
very small boy brought up the rear. 

The congregation were well-accustomed to 
this sight, and knew the story of it all. Three 
years had passed since the wife of their popular 
rector died, leaving her child motherless. 

People spoke of nieces, a sister, an aunt, 
some lady to come and keep house and look 
after the child. But though people were so 
ready with desirable plans, no such suitable 
person appeared. It was whispered about 


|: was Easter Sunday in a large West- 


on the authority of a member of the vestry, 
that their cultured, scholarly rector, so deeply 
versed in theological intricacies, was equally 
at home in the mysteries of the nursery ; 
that he himself poured out the boy’s mugs 
of milk, and gave him tea in his own back- 
study. 


And it was believed, not without 





good evidence, that his own hands brushed 
and carefully parted the child’s smooth head 
of yellow hair. 

The rector, though comparatively a young 
man for the position he held, and so univers- 
ally a favourite, yet kept himself strangely 
reserved. He eschewed all clerical tea- 
drinking and mothers’ meetings. Perhaps 
by this inaccessibility he unconsciously added 
something to his attractiveness, for we always 
value most what is hard to get, and what 
hangs just a little beyond our reach. 

He was a man of two ruling passions—an 
intense love for his motherless child, and a 
great enthusiasm for the “glad tidings” he 
was commissioned to bear. In his high- 
minded zeal and self-suppression he was 
quite oblivious to the adoration he inspired. 
Though an idealist, he was practical to an 
almost prosaic degree. He held that the 
body must first be fed and clothed before 
there could be any expectation of making 
much progress with the soul; and he never 
took it upon himself to judge even the most 
hopeless of sinners. 

This Easter Day he preached one of his 
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SOME NATURAL ARTILLERY 


most powerful sermons. It held his whole 
congregation spellbound, and left an indel- 
ible impression on the memory of those who 
heard it. 

He spoke of the mother of Christ, and his 
words made every man present think of the 
mother who had borne him, and filled every 
woman with a deep maternal longing. He 
dwelt on the agony of the Crucifixion and 
the unutterable grief which must have wrung 
the mother’s heart. ‘O that she had died 
before! That her tender eyes might not 
have seen her dearly loved One thus suffer ! ” 
he cried in tones which carried the whole 
congregation with him in the wish. And 
then he turned to another point—the misery 
of those who “feel a mother-want about the 
world.” 

It was at that passage that many pitying 
faces were turned towards the corner of the 
front pew, where the boy sat, all alone, gazing 
up with childish love at his father. Such a 
lovable little face it was, with deep, glowing 
eyes, and pale gold hair, a pathetically small 
boy to be sitting there all alone! 

The rector in his earnestness was not un- 
conscious of his lonely child. The golden 
head and eyes he loved so dearly were a 
sorrowful instance to give point to his words ; 
and they made him speak as those alone can 
who speak of what they have learned through 
suffering. 

“If Mary had not pondered in her heart ; 
if she had not sought her child, sorrowing ; 
if she had not trusted in His miraculous 
powers at the marriage in Cana of Galilee, 
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and watched by His side through the awful 
Passion hour, might not even His life have 
lost an influence? Think what a child’s life 
is without a mother’s love! Who else can 
wrap the babe in swaddling bands, who can 
tend, who can cherish, who can love—who 
but a mother ?” 

At the question his powerful voice was 
stayed for a moment, as though awaiting an 
answer from the attentive listeners, whose 
eyes were fixed on him in motionless 
silence. 

In the hush a clear childish voice reached 
even to the furthest corners, as the answer 
came from the small solitary figure in the 
front pew: “A fafer would do just ev’y bit 
as well, daddy dear!” 

The child, carried away too by the stirring 
appeal of the preacher, had for once forgotten 
what was expected from good little people in 
church. 

The rector closed his sermon somewhat 
abruptly ; and turning, delivered the conclud- 
ing doxology in a voice which betrayed that 
he had lost something of his usual imperturb- 
able calm. But the sudden termination in 
no way injured his fine discourse; and the 
natural little incident endeared him more to 
the hearts of his people than the most elabo- 
rate peroration could have done. 

In the vestry a few minutes later, he 
gathered his little son in his arms, and 
pressed him to his heart, as the child 
anxiously inquired: “You aren’t angry wif 
me, are you, daddy dear? I forgot ev’y- 
body were listening !” 


SOME NATURAL ARTILLERY 


By THE REv. THEODORE WOOD, F.E.S. 


T has frequently been asserted that the 
use of projectiles, as weapons, is alto- 

| gether unknown among the lower 
animals. For some years, indeed, con- 
troversy waxed warm over the problem, Can 
monkeys, or can they not, throw stones? And 
we had, on the one side, those—not few in 
number—whoclaimed themselves to haveseen 
the feat in question actually performed, and, 
on the other, a famous and somewhat militant 


naturalist who, publicly offered a reward for 
the production of a member of the Simian 
race which could, and would, throw “ stones, 
tiles, lead, pewter pots, or sawdust, all which 
things are said, at different times, to have 
been hurled at men by monkeys.” This 
reward, apparently, was never claimed, and 
for awhile the matter rested. A few years 
since, however (in 1889), one of the London 
illustrated weeklies published a sketch repre- 
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senting a number of infuriated monkeys in 
the act of pelting a passing traveller with 
stones, together with a detailed account of 
the incident. But, unfortunately for the 
value of this testimony, the alleged bom- 
bardment was said to have taken place in 
India, whereas every monkey depicted in 
the illustration was most unmistakably a 
spider monkey; and spider monkeys are 
found only in America! Clearly, there was 
something wrong somewhere. But I have 
myself actually seen a monkey throw—not, 
however, with one hand, but with two—and 
that repeatedly. The talented animal in 
this case was a very fine baboon, which for 
some years was kept in captivity in the 
Crystal Palace. Being a bad-tempered 
beast, and something of a bully withal, he 
was confined in one corner of a large cage 
by means of a chain which only permitted 
him to range over a limited area, while the 
remainder was tenanted by a number of his 
lesser relations. Very naturally these small 
tormentors took especial delight in osten- 
tatiously eating the nuts, etc., presented to 
them by visitors about two inches beyond 
the extreme limit of his reach, and this tan- 
talising proceeding always resulted in the 
hurling of a double armful of straw at his 
persecutors on the part of the aggrieved 
baboon. Occasionally he varied the per- 
formance by discharging his missile at the 
donor of the nut, as an accessory before the 
crime. No doubt this could not be con- 
sidered as throwing in the strict sense of the 
term, as both hands, or rather both arms, 
were used, and there was nothing of that 
simultaneous employment of shoulder, elbow, 
wrist, and fingers by means of which a human 
thrower causes his stone to whistle through 
the air. But at any rate the animal quite 
understood the theory of projectiles. 

Straw hurled by a monkey, however, with 
one arm or with two, scarcely comes under 
the category of “natural artillery”; nor 
need we dwell upon the shower of pebbles 
thrown up by the hind flippers of a frightened 
seal as it scuffles over the beach. But there 
are certain animals which undoubtedly make 
use of missiles as weapons. 

The Beaked Chetodon, for instance, 
which is an eccentric fish found somewhat 
plentifully in Japanese waters, possesses and 
uses with remarkable effect a kind of natural 
blow-gun. Its lips are considerably protruded, 


and are modified into the form of a slender 
tube, the two fitting closely together; and 
through this, with unerring accuracy of aim, 
it discharges drops of water one by one at 
flies and other small insects, as they rest 
upon the herbage overhanging its native 
pool. The insect settles, the fish pokes its 
lips just above the surface, the missile flies 
straight to its mark, and the victim is knocked 
into the water. So adroit and successful, 
indeed, is the little fish in this singular 
archery that the natives of Japan commonly 
keep it as a kind of pet, purely for the 
pleasure of seeing it shoot down into its 
bowl of water the flies, &c., which are pre- 
sented to it on the end of a slender rod. 

The Archer Fish of the Indian and Poly- 
nesian seas is even more accomplished, 
although possessing far fewer natural qualifi- 
cations as a marksman, for, aided by a 
prolongation of the lower jaw alone—not 
in the form of a tube—it will aim at, and 
rarely fail to strike, a victim sitting three or 
even four feet away. 

These remarkable fishes may, perhaps, be 
considered as affording a natural prototype 
of artillery in its earliest forms—the artillery 
of the past—as represented by the “ sumpi- 
tan” of Borneo and the blow-gun of the 
Macoushie Indians, which are fast giving 
place to firearms, and perhaps by the cata- 
pult of the earlier civilisations. Stranger 
still, and altogether different in character, is 
the armament of the famous Bombardier 
Beetle, which, by a very slight stretch of 
imagination, may be regarded as Nature’s 
anticipation of modern explosives—the artil- 
lery of the present. 

This extraordinary insect—a pretty red 
and bluish green creature, not quite half an 
inch long—is locally common in many parts 
of England, being usually found hiding be- 
neath large stones, on or near the banks of 
ariver. I have myself captured it on the 
banks of the Thames a mile or two below 
Woolwich. 

If the protecting shelter be removed its 
first impulse is usually to seek safety in 
flight, its second to discharge from the end 
of its body a puff of bluish white smoke, 
which is accompanied by a slight detonation. 
If the insect be further interfered with, a 
second discharge quickly follows ; and this 
may be succeeded by a third, and that again 
by a fourth, and so on until the supply of 
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ammunition is exhausted. Even 
after the death of the beetle these 
singular explosions may be pro- 
duced by gently pressing its body, 
and as many as eighteen or twenty 
may follow one another in rapid 
succession. 

This miniature ordnance—which 
reminds one of the “stern chasers” 
of a man-of-war—is due to the 
presence of a highly volatile liquid, 
which is secreted by special glands 
situated near the extremity of the 
body. Hence it passes into a couple of small 
reservoirs, one upon either side, from which it 
can be emitted, in limited quantities, at will. 
As soon as it comes into contact with the 
air this liquid passes into vapour, with such 
rapidity as to produce the detonation above 
referred to. 

Like the watery missiles of the beaked 
cheetodon and the archer fish, this remarkable 
discharge is not without its object. That 
object, however, is defensive rather than 
offensive, the principal function of the ex- 
plosions being to repel the various predacious 
insects with which all river banks teem. The 
actual missile, it is true, is wanting ; and in 
this respect the analogy with modern artillery 
fails. But the volatile liquid itself is explo- 
sive and missile in one. For it is of a highly 
pungent and acrid character—so much so, 
indeed, as to leave a dark stain upon human 
fingers, and to give rise to no small amount 
of smarting ; and it is never discharged until 
the foe has come to sufficiently close quarters 
to enable it to take effect. The result, then, 
is sometimes very comical. One of the 
larger ground beetles, perhaps, is chasing the 
bombardier. He rapidly gains ground. and 





THE BEAKED CH-RTODON 


is on the point of seizing his victim, when 
out darts the puff of bluish-white smoke into 
his face. With the most ludicrously bewil- 
dered expression he pulls up; and by the 
time that he has recovered from his discomfi- 
ture, his anticipated quarry has made good 
its escape. 

In some of the exotic relations of the 
bombardier beetle the discharge is still 
more potent, the pungency of the explo- 
sive liquid being so great that it is almost 
impossible to hold the insect between the 
fingers. 


What is to be the artillery of the tuture ? 
Will high explosives be carried to a greater 
degree of perfection, and the risks attending 
their use be overcome ? Will such accuracy 
of aim be attained that it will be almost im- 
possible to miss the mark? Shall we still 
depend upon shells, and machine guns, and 
repeating rifles? Or shall we throw over 
the modern system of explosives and projec- 
tiles altogether, in favour of some great dis- 
covery which will enable us to call the light- 
ning into our service, and discharge the 
death-dealing fluid whither and in what 
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quantity we will, 
without the neces- 
sity for first laying 
down wires ? 

Perhaps Lord Lytton’s wild 
dream of the “vril” will in 
this respect at least be practi- 
cally realised, and warfare, in conse- 
quence, be rendered impossible, since to 
the hands of any child might be com- 
mitted the power of annihilating a vast 
army. During the last few years we 
have at any rate made a great stride 
in this direction, since we can now 
send our telegraphic messages, for a limited 
distance at least, through air or through water 
without the need of any further conductor. 
The railway train dashes through a station, 
and shoots its message into the signal-box as 
it passes; and the ship hangs a wire over 
her side, and receives the communication 
which has been discharged into the water a 
mile or so away. Possibly before the next 
century is more than a few years old we shall 
have progressed farther still, and have learned 
so to direct and control the electric fluid 
that all our present weapons of war will be 
reduced to the level of mere curious relics in 
a museum of antiquities. At any rate the 
feat is not wholly impossible, for the problem 
of projecting an electrical discharge to a 
given spot, and so causing instantaneous 
death to a distant victim, has already been 
solved by a fish. 

Lying motionless at the bottom of the sea, 
the torpedo launches its invisible lightning 
at its victims swimming above, and strikes 
them down with unerring certainty. ‘The 
reason why it does so appears to be that it 
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is slow in its movements and also slow of 
digestion, so that it can neither overtake 
its prey by superior speed, nor assimilate 
it when slain, without considerable diffi- 
culty. But the bodies of animals electri- 








THE ARCHER 


cally killed decompose with unusual rapidity ; 
so that, in the case of fishes slain by the 
torpedo, the first part of the process of 
digestion practically takes place before the 
bodies are swallowed. 

It is far more difficult, however, to ex- 
plain the manner in which the discharge 
takes place. On this subject we are 
almost wholly ignorant. We only know that 
some special nerve-action takes place; and 
that, outwardly, the delivery of the shock is 
accompanied by a slight depression of the 
eyes, and an equally slight contraction of the 
body. The connection of the discharge with 
the action of the will is a mystery which pro- 
bably will never be solved. 

But we are, at any rate, certain that the 
discharge in question is that of true elec- 
tricity. Needles have been magnetised by 
it, electric bells have been set ringing, and 
on one occasion at least the electric spark 
has actually been obtained. And we are also 
familiar with the remarkable organ by means 
of which the electricity is secreted and stored 
up until required for use. 
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This singular apparatus, which is double 
in structure, consists of a combination of 
batteries and accumulators, and occupies a 
considerable portion of the interior of the 
body, running completely through from the 
upper surface to the lower. When the skin 
and a dense membrane which lies just be- 
neath it are removed, a number of hexagonal 
columns are exposed to view, looking very 
much like the cells in a bees’ comb. The 
late Mr. Frank Buckland compares them to 
a street pavement made of pillars of basalt, 
so often to be seen in a German town. 
These colunms vary in length from a quarter 
of an inch to an inch and a half, and average 
about one-fifth of an inch in diameter. 

Each of these columns is divided trans- 
versely into a number of sections, looking 
like tiny flat bladders, piled upon one another ; 
and every section is filled with a fluid con- 
sisting of about 90 per cent. of water, 
holding in solution albumen and common 
salt. Each column contains from twenty- 
five to one hundred and fifty sections, and 
the fluid which they contain appears to be 
the electricity-producing medium. 

But this is not sufficient. The electricity, 
when produced 
and accumulated, 
must be capable 
of transmission to 
certain definite 
points of  dis- 
charge; and this 
requirement _is 
provided for by 
a most wonderful 
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and complicated network of nerves. The ex- 
tremities of these permeate the transverse 
divisions between the sections so thoroughly 
and completely that the point of a needle 
can scarcely be passed between them; and 
they appear to convey the electric fluid to 
a number of nerve-masses, which lie just 
beneath the skin in the anterior part of the 
body, and in section are not unlike our 
ordinary submarine telegraph cables. From 
these, apparently, the actual discharge takes 
place, although of the mechanism which 
enables it to be controlled by the will of the 
fish we are still altogether ignorant. 

An interesting question, however, still 
remains. In addition to the nerve-masses 
already described, four great trunk-nerves 
run from the electrical organs directly to the 
brain, being carefully bridged over with bone 
as they enter the skull, so as to prevent any 
pressure from above. What is the function 
of these? Clearly, they are not nerves of 
discharge, as throughout their course they 
lie deeply buried beneath the skin; and it 
seems scarcely likely that they can convey 
electricity from the producing organs to the 
brain. 

It has been suggested that the electricity 
in question is only nervous energy in an 
altered form, and that the brain secretes it, 
while the four trunk-nerves convey it to the 
hexagonal columns, which are merely accu- 
mulators, and not batteries at all. Ofcourse 
we all know that between nerve force and 
electricity there is a strange and subtle con- 
nection, inasmuch as two persons cannot 
grasp hands without a measurable amount of 
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the electric fluid passing between them, 
while its quantity is greatly reduced in many 
nervous diseases. But at the same time no 
shadow of proof has ever been offered that 
the two are one and the same; and in the 
present instance it seems more reasonable 
to suppose that the electric organs of the 
fish require, like all other parts of the body, 
to be stimulated by nerve-force before they 
can perform their appointed functions, and 
that the office of the four great trunk-nerves 
is, not to convey electricity to the brain, 
but to transmit from it the nervous im- 
pulse which alone can cause the mysterious 
fluid in question to be secreted and stored 
up. 
We still have a great deal to learn with 
regard to the torpedo and the other electric 
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fishes. The chemical action of the liquid 
within the special organs has yet to be as- 
certained ; nothing whatever is known of 
the method of storage; while the deeper 
mystery of the control exercised by the will 
over the discharge and direction of the 
invisible fluid will perhaps never be solved 
by the mind of inquiring man. When we 
succeed in discovering something more of 
the nature and capabilities of electricity 
itself we shall be in a better position for 
pronouncing upon the manner of its pro- 
duction and discharge by the torpedo. 
Until that time arrives, we must be content 
to wonder at the character and power of the 
strange artillery which has been denied to 
all the higher animals, and granted in such 
abundant measure to a lowly fish. 





LADY ROSALIND; OR, FAMILY FEUDS 


By EMMA MARSHALL 


AUTHOR OF ‘ UNDER SALISBURY SPIRE,” ‘* WINCHESTER MEADS,’ 


ETC. ETC. 


‘* The crooked shall be made straight, 
And the rough places plain.” 


CHAPTER XXIII 
LOST AND WON! 


** Love that hath us in the net, 
Can he pass, and we forget ? 
Many suns arise and set, 

Many a chance the years beget, 
Love the Gift is Love the Debt. 
Even so.” 


TENNYSON. 


ADY ROSALIND was now the staff 
on which every one leaned. She 
was very different from the silent, 
despairing woman of the previous 

year. There was a sweetness and gentle- 
ness about her which added a charm to her 
always stately and gracious manner. 

When Lord Penbury galloped up to High 
Cross the next afternoon, she met him with 
a quiet sympathy, which was what he 
needed. 

Having heard the case stated—as Lady 
Rosalind did—calmly and clearly, he 
said : 


“] daresay it és all true, and there is 
nothing for it but to accept the inevitable.” 

“ We must, of course, have legal advice. 
Will it not be better to get Mr. Sharpe to 
meet these people in your presence ? ” 

** Don’t ask me to have anything more to 
say to that woman Mackenzie, Rose. I really 
cannot meet her. It is Bernard’s place to 
do so.” 

** No, Geoffrey, you must see her and the 
poor woman who is another cousin, recollect 
you must! A gentle creature, and, I ex- 
pect, like her mother, who, Agnes Mackenzie 
says, was a lady by birth. She looks in 
wretched health, and it is pitiful to see how 
completely Agnes Mackenzie has had her 
under her hand.” 

Lord Penbury gave a footstool a vigorous 
kick as he murmured some very strong 
expressions for which he instantly said : 

“I beg your pardon, Rose, but that 
woman would make a saint swear. A low, 
designing creature! I can’t tolerate her.” 

** All the same, Geoffrey, you will have to 
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do so: youand Bernard must hear what she 
has to say, and the sooner it is over the 
better. Does your mother know anything 
of this?” 

“TI think not. She has always told me 
my father’s brother was a blackguard, and 
that he had to leave the country—that he 
and his wife were dead for all she knew, and 
that in the kindness of my father’s heart, he 
had taken a boy who was sent to him years 
after ; he had almost ceased to think of his 
brother. That boy was Bernard, and he 
was brought from Australia by a woman 
who had the charge of two children, who 
were sent to England by some people to 
whom she acted as nurse. This is all I ever 
heard from my mother. How she will take 
this I don’t know.” 

“ How will you take it, Geoffrey ?” 

“There is nothing else left but to grin 
and bear it. I suppose I ought to go and 
see Bernard—the new Earl,” and he gave a 
little bitter laugh. ‘Good heavens! what 
an absurd game it is, a sort of see-saw—one 
up, the other down. I say, Rosalind, I 
hope you will be present when I have it out 
with Bernard. Come, now, won’t you ?” 

“T think you will get on better alone,” 
Lady Rosalind said. “I don’t think,” she 
added, “you have ever really known or 
appreciated Bernard.” 

“Perhaps not: he is not easy to know 
or, aS you say, appreciate.” 

“ Hessie and I do both,” Lady Rosalind 
said quietly. 

“Ah!” Lord Penbury replied, “ that is 
another person to see and tell; but if I 
know her, she won’t think the less of me, 
because I am a deposed Earl. What hum- 
bug it all is, as if handles made any differ- 
ence! Yet I confess it will be eating 
humble pie to have this noised abroad. 
Every one’s tongue wagging, and fools pity- 
ing me, and all sorts of stories floating 
about. Iam sorry for my mother,” he said, 
“for her only fault has been thinking 
too well of me! thinking I was making a 
mistake in loving Hessie Selworthy. I 
wonder what Sir William Henderson will 
say. There is the mortgage still hanging like 
the sword of Damocles over our heads.” 

“T heard from Sir William not long ago,” 
Lady Rosalind said, “ and if I respected him 
before, I respect him ten times more now. 
He said he would not press me to do what 


I felt was against my convictions of what 
was right, and that he would never urge his 
claims for repayment till brighter times 
dawned for the house of Penbury.” 

“ He is a good old fellow,” Lord Penbury 
said, “and of course I should have been glad 
if you could have married him.” 

“JT have thought over it many times, 
Geoffrey, for I have been troubled about 
money and expense. My poor mother has 
a way of ordering things we don’t want, and 
big bills come in. Then there are the chil- 
dren—not that I would be without them if 
it is possible to keep them, they have done 
me infinite good—TI have had their love, and 
they and Hessie have shown me many things 
I had never seen before. After all, we are 
but ‘ travellers between life and death’ and 
we go onas if we were stationary and were to 
live here for ever, when it may be all so soon 
over.” 

“It would be a precious good thing if it 
were all over for me,” Lord Penbury said. 
« All these bothers and worries are enough 
to sicken any man of life.” 

“Oh, no! no! Geoffrey,” Lady Rosalind 
said ; “‘ last year I felt very much as you do, 
but I feel now there is a Hand that guides us, 
and if we give up ourselves and our own will 
to God, He makes the way plain.” 

*“‘ Mine is a crooked way now at any rate,” 
Lord Penbury said. ‘“ Just as I thought I 
was sailing in smoother waters, here are 
breakers ahead, and I have come to a regular 
smash up. Well, I will go and see Bernard, 
but I wish you would come with me; and 
then there is Hessie ! ” 

“‘ Hessie will be the very best comforter you 
can have, Geoffrey. I will send her to you, 
while I go and see if I can summon courage 
to tell my mother what has happened.” 

“JT don’t think she will care much one 
way or the other,” Lord Penbury said. 

Rosalind felt Lord Penbury was right. If 
her mother’s own particular comfort was not 
to be interfered with, the news that Geoffrey 
was deposed and Bernard put in his place, 
would not affect her for more than half an 
hour, if as long. 

Lord Penbury was pacing up and down 
the drawing-room when the door opened and 
Hessie came in. A little flurried and with 
cheeks flushed crimson, she began : 

‘** Lady Rosalind says you have something 
to tell me.” 
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He went up to her and put his arm round 
her ; she shrank away, and then looking up 
into his face said : 

“Is it—is it that your mother will not 
mind very much if——” she could not finish 
the sentence, her voice trembled. 

“ Tt is not that, Hessie. It is that if you 
love me enough to marry me you will not be 
a countess after all. Sit down, my child— 
don’t look so scared.” 

“T don’t understand,” she said. 

Then he told her what we already know, 
and, as he unfolded the story, her face grew 
brighter, and a smile played round her lips. 

“Oh!” she said at last, “if you don’t 
care very much, I rf, 

“ But I do care, Hessie, though if you will 
stick to me, I'll live it down—all the pity 
and wonder and the humiliation. For it 
won’t be pleasant to have to tell the world 
that for a year I have been an Earl on false 
pretences.” 

‘«‘ They were not false pretences,” she said ; 
“how could you know?” Then with a 
sigh, ‘‘ Poor Bernard! I am sure he will be 
sorry.” 

“Sorry! Why?” 

“ That he is the cause of it all. He has 
a noble, generous nature, and no one knows 
how much he has had to bear—pain, and 
oh ! a great many things.” 

A pang of jealousy that she should thus 
praise Bernard, made Lord Penbury say 
rather bitterly : 

“ He has a friend in you, anyhow. I wish 
I was as sure that you cared as much for 
me.” 

*‘Oh! you must know, you must know,” 
she said, “‘ only how could I bear to tell you 
so, while your mother, who is so proud of 
you, does not want me to be your wife? My 
uncle—for of course I have told him about it 
—says I am right.” 

* Well, all that is over now. My mother 
won’t wish me to be denied what is more— 
far more to me, than Penbury Towers.” 

“T don’t know,” Hessie said. ‘ She may 
think you want a grand lady for your wife 
more than ever now—with a fortune, and a 
hundred things that I have not, and can 
never have.” 

“ You have, and are, all I want. Have I 
not toid you soa hundred times? And these 
last few weeks of London life have made me 
more sure of it than ever. These ‘new 
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women’ and their follies, their _ heads 
crammed with the bad literature of the day, 
talking of things of which, thank God, little 
Hessie, you never heard; of evil doings 
which no woman ought to think of, much 
less speak of, have made me think of my 
little Hessie as an angel of purity and peace. 
And yet,” he said with a smile, “sweet as 
she is, she has a will of her own. I can’t 
stay any longer now. I have to meet Bernard, 
and go round to my mother and tell her 
that I could not write, and shall I tell her 
you are ready at a short notice to be Mrs. 
Penfold, Hessie ? ” 

He said this in his usually bright manner, 
and when Hessie in a firm voice answered 
“ Yes!” he gave her his kiss of betrothal, 
the first he had ever given her. No one who 
had seen his face as he mounted his horse 
and rode off to Hazeldene, could have 
imagined he had within a few hours learned 
that he had unwittingly for a year been 
filling a place that was not his, and that 
in the eyes of the world he had “ received a 
crushing blow.” 

But a great trial of his patience awaited 
him. He found that Mrs. Mackenzie and the 
woman who held the document which so 
clearly proved the fact that Bernard’s father 
was older than Geoffrey Penfold’s father, was 
before them at Hazeldene, and that Bernard 
had been told how the case stood. 

Most happily for every one, Mr. Selworthy 
had been, at the very moment of Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie’s arrival, with Bernard; he had been 
reading with him for an hour, as he often did 
when he had time to spare. Mr. Selworthy’s 
quiet dignified manner was a check on Mrs. 
Mackenzie, who, excited and angry that 
her news was not more gratefully received 
by those immediately concerned, did not 
spare them. 

* Oh! here you are!” she exclaimed as 
Lord Penbury came in. “I hope you will 
show more spirit than the poor fellow who 
sits there looking as if some terrible mis- 
fortune had befallen him instead of the 
reverse. You must be introduced to Miss 
Roslyn ; come, Harriet, have you nothing to 
say ?” 

The person so addressed rose from her 
seat on the sofa, and said with a decision that 
astonished Lord Penbury : 

“Yes, I have to say that I am very sorry 
I came here. My poor mother left this 
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paper in my hands, but she did not urge me 
to produce it. It was Agnes Mackenzie who 
forced me to do so, and she knows it.” 

“Of course I know it, and much thanks I 
have got all round. You are a queer lot, all of 
you, and the queerest is this poor crippled 
boy, I think.” 

Lord Penbury had not spoken so far, but 
now taking the.paper from Mrs. Mackenzie’s 
hand, he said, turning to Mr. Selworthy : 

“ You have read this?” 

“Yes, and I imagine, as it has been 
examined and signed by the Melbourne 
lawyers, there can be no doubt of its authen- 
ticity. Besides,” he added, “ Miss Roslyn 
does not seem a likely person to practise a 
fraud.” 

“A fraud! That is very pretty talking. 
I took good care to make sure before I 
spent the money on my passage home. I 
had my suspicions when I went back to 
Australia last September. I should not have 
gone on a goose chase, you may depend on 
it.” 

‘¢ May I ask,” Lord Penbury said, “ what 
you expect to gain by this move?” 

“Gain! why if you choose to make it 
worth my while—make it worth our while— 
it shall be hushed up, and you may keep 
the title and Penbury Towers ; Bernard there 
seems agreeable.” 

“Tf you mean,” Bernard said, “that I 
would agree to your being bribed to be quiet 
you are wrong. I do not want the title nor 
the place. My father, it seems, sold his 
birthright, if what you say is true, and I do 
not choose to redeemit. As to the question 
of money, I think your suggestion abomin- 
able.” And Bernard’s dark expressive eyes 
flashed fire as he turned them full on Mrs. 
Mackenzie. 

“We shall gain nothing,” Lord Penbury 
said, “by quarrelling with this woman. I 
have had dealings with her before to-day ; 
and I think I know her pretty well.” 

“ And I know you,” was the retort, “ and 
I can’t say I’m the better for the acquaint- 
ance.” 

‘‘ Hush, Agnes, hush; don’t make things 
worse than theyare.” Then turning to Lord 
Penbury, the unwilling bearer of these tidings 
said : 

‘“‘T knew from my poor mother that my 
father left England in disgrace, and that it 
was by his own free will he agreed with your 
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father, Lord Penbury, to ignore the fact that 
he was eight hours the elder of the twin 
brothers. I was born long before Bernard, 
and my mother was glad she had no child 
but me, for this act of my father’s could not 
hurt me then, nineteen years ago. Then when 
Bernard was born he was sent to England, and 
received by your father, who promised to care 
for him and treat him asa youngerson. No 
further communication ever passed between 
the two brothers. My father died before yours, 
and it was not till my mother lay on her 
death-bed that she produced this paper, had 
it signed in the presence of witnesses, and 
swore that my father had drawn it up when 
Bernard was born. You will see that there 
is another paper attached to it—a letter from 
my grandmother—in which she says that of 
her twin boys my father was the elder. 
Both were years younger than the old Earl, 
who died last year, and it was often supposed 
they were his children by a second wife, 
which was not the case. The whole family 
was split up into feuds and quarrels, and— 
as I know too well—neither my own poor 
father nor the last Earl were free from blame. 
It is a pitiful story all round.” 

‘It is, indeed ; you are right there,” Lord 
Penbury said. “I do not see any use in 
prolonging this interview. I shall be leaving 


‘for London by the next train, and I shall not 


have too much time.” 

“T am not going till I hear what you mean 
to do,” Mrs. Mackenzie said. ‘ This house 
is big enough. I should say you might put 
us up here.” 

“ Impossible!” Lord Penbury said. “ My 
mother and sister are in London, and most 
of the servants are there. The rooms are 
not prepared.” 

“Qh! very well, we must go back whence 
we came, I suppose ? ” 

“Yes, yes, Agnes, let us go.” 

“Tt will be best for the present,” Mr. Sel- 
worthy said; “and may I ask you, Mrs. 
Mackenzie, to remember the painful posi- 
tion in which both Lord Penbury and his 
cousin are placed? I am sure both wish to 
do what is right, and that they will try to 
come to a right decision.” 

“Decision! There is no decision in the 
case. That boy there is the Earl, and no 
mistake. I don’t suppose he will ever 
marry, so it won’t make much difference 
afterwards.” 
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The coarse brutality of this allusion to 
Bernard’s condition made Lord Penbury 
furious. He had, it is true, never cared for 
Bernard, nor shown him any particular kind- 
ness. He had rather resented his intrusion 
into the family at Hazeldene, and had never 
known why he was there till now. 

His father’s kindness in taking an orphan 
into his home had never been really explained 
to him by his mother, and in reply to any 
question he asked as he reached manhood, 
Mrs. Penfold always spoke of Bernard’s pre- 
sence there as due to his father’s generous 
kindness. 

The complications and strange position of 
the members of the Penfold family were now 
brought to light, and Lord Penbury felt at 
once angry and worried, chafing against the 
share he had in the consequences of the sins 
of others. 

The one desire he felt was to get rid of 
Mrs. Mackenzie. He dare scarcely trust 
himself to speak to her after this last remark 
of hers—this levelling of a cruel shaft at 
Bernard. 

“] think,” he said, in a voice of sup- 
pressed indignation, “all has been said now 
till in the presence of our men of business 
this matter has been sifted and final arrange- 
ments made.” Then seeing the evident 
distress on poor Harriet’s face, he said 
kindly, ** Do not think we blame you in this’ 
matter. You are like the rest of us, sufferers 
for the sins of others.” 

‘* Thank you,” was the answer; “ you are 
very kind.” And then without another 
word she was leaving the room, following 
Mrs. Mackenzie, who was fuming with anger 
and murmuring that she would have the best 
of it yet, when Bernard said, “I have been, 
as I thought, alone in the world, now I have 
found a sister. Come back, Harriet, and 
kiss me.” 

It was touching to see the smile which 
lighted her pale face as Harriet Roslyn, put- 
ting her hand gently on Bernard’s forehead, 
and stroking back his hair with what might 
have been maternal tenderness, said : 

“ For our mother’s sake.” 

“Yes,” he repeated in a firm voice. 
“Yes, for our mother’s sake.” 

Mr. Selworthy went with the two women 
to see them into the Shepton fly which was 
waiting for them at the gate of Hazeldene, and 
Lord Penbury and Bernard were left alone. 


It was an awkward moment for both, but 
happily there was in both an inborn sense 
of honour and justice which was to show 
itself under very trying circumstances. 

“You don’t want me to tell you, Geoffrey,” 
Bernard began, “that I am awfully sorry 
about this ; I would far sooner stay as I am, 
and I hope you will let me. I don’t want a 
title—a—deformed piece of humanity like 
me—it is absurd.” 

‘¢ Absurd or not, it will have to be,” Lord 
Penbury said. ‘It is not a question of what 
either you or I like ; it is simply a matter of 
justice. Let us both put the best face we 
can upon what is inevitable.” 

“T am quite unfitted to take it upon my 
shoulders, you must see that.” 

“ My dear boy, that does not alter the 
fact that you will have to take it all on your 
shoulders ; it is a pretty heavy burden, I 
allow. But don’t be afraid, you will get 
through all right.” 

‘‘T hope you will help me, and I hope, 
Geoffrey, you will be my friend. I have 
been very cantankerous and disagreeable, I 
know. No wonder you could not like me— 
and now that I seem to be the cause of all 
this trouble to you, and you may well hate 
me—and it is my own fault, I daresay—but 
I should like to be friends now, Geoffrey.” 

‘*¢ Shake hands, old fellow,” Geoffrey said. 
“T am ready to do all you wish. You may 
count upon my help when you want it—and, 
Bernard, I am happy to-day in spite of 
everything. You need not condole with me 
too much, for I am just off to London to 
tell my mother that though I have lost Pen- 
bury Castle and my title, I have won some- 
thing a thousand times as valuable, the love 
of dear little Hessie Selworthy. Congratu- 
late me, Bernard, won’t you ?” 

There was a momentary struggle and the 
answer was slow in coming, but when it did 
come there could be no doubt as to its 
sincerity. 

“TI congratulate you from the bottom of 
my heart, Geoffrey! ”’ and then with another 
fervent grip of each other’s hand, Lord 
Penbury left the room. 

‘‘ A thousand times as valuable. Yes, I 
believe him. Such a gift as little Hessie’s 
love could never have been mine. But I 
am not such a selfish brute as to grudge 
him his happiness now that he has lost what 
the world counts a prize.” 
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And then Bernard threw himself on his 
couch, and burying his face in the cushions 
fought a brave fight, and if scarred in the 
conflict, he came out victor. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
THE ROUGH PLACES PLAIN 


** Be all the earth a wilderness, 
Only let me go on—go on— 
Still hoping ever and anon 
To reach one eve the Better Land.” 


R. BROWNING. 


NOTHING is~more evanescent than the feeling 
of wonder or pity which some sorrow or loss 
in the lives of our neighbours excites in our 
minds. 

A great calamity happens, and for a few 
days every one is speaking of it—probably in 
many cases with a superficial sympathy. 

A sudden disclosure of the ill-doing of 
some one’s son, or the fall of a man who had 
been looked up to as a mirror of honesty 
and honour, and the sad truth is discussed 
with unlimited expressions of dismay and 
often with the wisdom which comes after the 
event, it is spoken of as not altogether sur- 
prising. 

Little things have happened which are 
raked up from the past, and which are now 
quoted to show that after all certain far- 
seeing people had almost prophesied what 
has happened. This is indeed the conse- 
quence of the rush and quick succession of 
events in these days. 

Every subject is crowded out by others 
arising to claim notice, and it may be sym- 
pathy. The great river of time flows swiftly on ; 
here one is wrecked on its banks, or another 
swallowed in its flood, and the rest are borne 
onward till their turn comes. The pity or 
wonder of the moment is soon forgotten, and 
we have each in our time to recognise the 
wholesome truth that our own individual 
concerns are not of supreme importance to 
our neighbours, though we may thank God 
there are always some true and loyal hearts 
who never cease to feel with us and for us in 
our losses or our griefs. 

Two years have passed since the late 
summer day when the unwelcome visitors 
had arrived at High Cross, and the whole 
order of the family of Penfold had once 
more been upset, and the position of its 
members had again been changed. 
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It was full summer at Penbury Castle and 
the hush and stillness of the noontide seemed 
to wrap it in profound silence. On the 
terrace before the mullioned windows 
Bernard lay in a long deck-chair with scarlet 
cushions. His sister was working at some 
delicate embroidery at his side. 

Bernard had closed the book he had been 
reading, and lay with his dark eyes gazing out 
on the smiling uplands crowned with the 
immemorial fir-trees with a rapt wistful ex- 
pression in them they had not known of 
old. 

“Ts everything ready, as it should be, 
Harriet? They will be here soon.” 

“Yes, dear. I think the rooms look very 
nice ; the children are to be put in the south 
wing.” 

“Which room is Rose to have? In her 
old room ?” 

“Yes, she wished it.” 

“TI wish Geoffrey had answered my letter. 
He is always putting off coming. He will put 
off once too often. People who wander 
about abroad never settle again. He will 
have to settle soon.” 

Harriet gave a quick glance at her brother 
as he spoke. 

“You don’t feel more ill, dear?” she 
asked. 

‘‘ No, not more ill, but of course any one 
can see I am what people call failing.” 

‘© Qh, Bernard, you break my heart when 
you talk like this.” 

“ Do 1?” he said, with sudden tenderness 
putting out his hand to his sister. 

Then rallying he went on: 

“TT won’t talk like it, but of something 
pleasanter,” and as he spoke he exclaimed, 
“ Here are Marcia and Sir William riding 
up the avenue. How well and young the 
old fellow looks. Who would think he was 
fifty ?” 

Marcia, who was now Lady Henderson, 
waved her hand as the horses drew near, 
saying in her happy ringing voice : 

‘‘We are come to luncheon. When do 
you expect Rose?” 

“Very soon now,” Bernard said. 

“Ts Geoff coming ? ” 

“T don’t know.” 

Sir William, who had given his hand to 
his wife as she sprang from the saddle, raised 
his head and looked, as Bernard said, wonder- 
fully young. 
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that he would never press his claim on the ke 
estate. ve 
“ Well,” he said, as he followed his wife 
on the terrace, “ the travellers are not come de 
then. We were afraid we might la 
be late, but Marcia had some last ta 
words’ to say to the baby, of if 
course ”—and Sir William rubbed ) 
his hands with satisfaction as he fa 
repeated of course ! la 
“‘T told you we should be here th 
in time. Were ever these Mat- p 
tingford trains punctual, I should n 
like to know? I wonder every li 
one does not conspire to wake 
the railway people out of their T 
sleepiness.” h 
“We are all sleepy here,” Ber- n 
nard said; “it is the land of the a 
Lotos-Eaters, especially on a sum- 
mer day like this.” h 
He had risen rather painfully b 
from his chair, and steadied him- n 
self by putting his hand on his U 
Sir William sister’s shoulder. . 
had gone, full “Does your leg pain you, { 
of kindly sym- Bernard ? ” , 
pathy, to Little The same question which used | 
Monkton to be answered so irritably : 
when the news “Not much, thanks. I am y 
of Geoffrey’s only rather feeble with the heat.” f 
deposition had first Then Marcia made herself ‘ 
reached him. He agreeable to Harriet by praising } 
had been hospit- her work, and when she followed F 
ably entertained ii her into the house, leaving Ber- ( 
by Mrs. Penfold ¥ nard with Sir William, she ad- : 


at Hazeldene, and 
had liked his quar- 
ters so well, that 
he had returned 
to them in a few 
months, and laid himself and his fortune at 
Marcia’s feet 


mired all the arrangements, and 
said no one could grumble, not 
even Lady Penbury. ( 
‘But she wil grumble all the 
same, and not add to the har- 
mony of the family meeting.” 
They came at last, and the old Castle was 


‘* Penbury Castle was to her a palace of 
delight”’ 





It had been a happy marriage. Marcia’s 
youth and cheerful buoyant nature seemed 
to give her husband a draught of the elixir 
of life, and Marcia was sincerely devoted to 
him. She liked her beautiful home and 
her position, and if we might dare to 
read the secrets of Sir William’s heart, 
I think we should find he felt Marcia 
suited him better—yes, better—than the 
stately Rosalind would have done. He 
had never referred to the subject of the 
mortgage, and it was generally believed 


resounding with many voices. 

Meta and Barbara were full of childish 
delight that at last they were really at Pen- 
bury. Barbara sang like a bird as she held 
Meta’s hand, and explored the long corri- 
dors, Meta being her eyes, and now only 
leaning on one stick. Her lameness had 
yielded in great measure to treatment under 
Dr. Walker’s wise management and Lady 
Rosalind’s care. 

She was now able to get about almost like 
other children, and her large eyes were as 
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keen as ever in taking in all that passed 
around her. 

Penbury Castle was to her a palace of 
delight. She soon knew all the knights and 
ladies in the picture gallery by heart, and 
talked to them as Barbara listened to her as 
if they were living persons. 

Lady Penbury and Birkett tried to find 
fault with the position of the sofa in her 
ladyship’s boudoir, and secondary trifles of 
the same kind, with hints on Birkett’s 
part that “persons unused to the ’abits of the 
nobility did not understand little matters 
like these ? ” 

By the person Birkett meant Harriet 
Penfold, for she had of course by virtue of 
her brother’s position accepted the family 
name, and by letters patent the courtesy title 
as an Earl’s sister. 

‘The title which Janet still regretted Geoff 
had never applied for, though 
before he went abroad he 
moved for its bestowal on 
the quiet and self-forgetting 
woman to whom they all 
ielt grateful. Harriet had 
made many rough places 
plain by her gentle courtesy 
and earnest desire to do 
what would tend to the com- 
fort and happiness of those 
around her. No one could 
have borne this sudden 
change in her position better 
or with more refined dignity 
when necessary. 

“Oh! Queenie, Queenie,” 
Meta exclaimed, “it is so 
delightful here ; are not you 
glad you never told us it was 
all so grand and big? Why, 
Queenie, it is just the very 
best home you could have 
had. Shall we stay here, or 
go back to High Cross?” 

“We shall go back to 
High Cross, dear Meta ; this 
is not our home.” 

“Oh! High Cross is very 
nice, and any place is nice 
with you, Queenie,” the child 
said, “only I wish Hessie 
was here. Our governess is 
very clever, but she is not 


like Hessie, is she?” 
XXV - 58 


“ No, Meta, there are very few Hessies in 
the world,” Lady Rosalind said, “but Miss 
Metford is quite the right person for you; 
you have learned a great deal from her, and 
she has taught Barbara music so well, and 
as that is Barbara’s chief delight we must be 
glad.” 

“It is very odd I don’t hear from 
Geoffrey,” Bernard said. ‘TI really want 
him here. There are so many things 
Cornish asks me that I am quite unable to 
answer.” 

“Where did you write to him last?” 
Rosalind asked. 

“ At Lugano ; they surely must be turning 
homewards by now. ‘They have been all 
over Italy, and Austria, not to mention 
Russia and the Caucasus. Why don’t they 
come home? I want them to live here, for 
Geoff will soon be reinstated.” 





‘* Hessie put her hand in her husband's” 
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Lady Rosalind appeared not to notice this 
and said : 

“TI think I will write to Hessie, and tell 
her to urge her husband to come home. 
They left England more than eighteen 
months ago.” 

“Yes,” Bernard said, “in January last 
year, and here we are in July. I believe 
Geoff is in terror of his mother-in-law, and 
that keeps him away. It was enough to 
drive him wild, how that poor woman went 
on after they were married at Little Monkton, 
lamenting and rejoicing all in one breath. 
Well, she will have the rejoicing before long, 
and see Hessie a live Countess! You can 
see Iam very much altered, Rose! Don’t 
say no; it is patent to every one but poor 
Harriet. You know I like people to be 
honest and tell the truth.” 

“IT do not think you are as strong as you 
were at Little Monkton ; perhaps this climate 
is too cold for you, and you ought to spend 
the next winter abroad.” 

‘‘ Nonsense!” Bernard said, in his old 
curt manner. ‘“ Don’t talk rubbish like all 
the rest, then; forgive me, Rose; I am a 
brute to speak in this way to you, my best 
friend.” 

“Dear,” Lady Rosalind said gently, “I 
quite understand how you feel. God will 
do what is best for you and for those who 
love you. We may trust Him for the future, 
for He has been very good to us in the 
past.” 

**Good to me, Rose, in giving you to me 
as afriend,” Bernard said. “ My life changed 
from the evening when you came into it! 
Do you remember I was the only one at 
home?” 

“JT am not likely to forget it, Bernard. 
All that year, and what it brought to me, can 
never fade out of my memory.” 

And this was true. 

It had been a long time before Lady Rosa- 
lind could make up her mind to go to Pen- 
bury Castle, and though she fought hard 
against it, the old sadness which the weight 
of her father’s sins and their consequences 
seemed to reassert itself. She walked over 


the familiar ground with Lion at her side, 
seeking for no other companion, and the 
music in the topmost branches of the firs, 
with its mournful cadence, seemed to wake 
the old memories, and lend itself to her 
mood. 
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Happy as she was in the love of the 
children she had so generously befriended, 
and the confidence every member of that 
strangely divided family placed in her yet 
there was still the feeling of loneliness which 
many a woman unmarried at thirty often 
feels, but scarcely confesses to herself. 

Little Hessie’s letters, bubbling over with 
her new-found happiness, would sometimes 
awake in her nothing so mean as jealousy, 
but that shadowy and scarcely tangible regret 
that she had missed the crown of a woman’s 
life. 

Even in these days of self-assertion, when 
many women profess to be above sentiment 
and old fashioned romantic love, there are 
few—almost none—who in their secret 
hearts have not a yearning for the joys to 
home and the domestic life they affect of 
despise; when the world—their world—looks 
cold and dreary, because the sunshine of 
love does not make it bright as eventime 
draws on. 

** Marriage is no longer the sole aim of a 
woman’s life. Friendship high and pure 
takes its place.” 

Lady Rosalind had told herself this many 
a time in past days, and the awaking had 
been full of bitterness. The bitterness was 
long past, but the sadness remained. 


CHAPTER XXV 
L’ENVOI 
‘* | am grown p?aceful as old age to niglit. 


I regret little, I would change less. 
Since there my past life lies, why alter it?” 


R. BROWNING. 


‘‘ GEOFFREY, I think 
home.” 

« Hessie,” he repeated, “ where is home ? 
I thought you found it with me, little Hessie 
—wherever it might be.” 

“Ves, you know that—you know how 
happy I have been, what good times we have 
had: what fun, and what delightful excur- 
sions, and ‘s 

* And yet you wish to have no more, but 
to put an end to it all.” 

She was leaning back in her cushioned 
seat in the boat which he had chartered 
during their month at Lugano, with the 
rudder ropes in her slender fingers. 

He was resting on his oars, now and then 
giving them a lazy pull, and dreamily 
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watching the drops of clear water which fell 
back into the lake. 

It was a perfect evening, and San Sal- 
yador and the heights above Monte Generoso 
were wearing the lovely hues of evening 
against an opal sky. The mountains which 
shut in the lake at the further end were 
also taking a deep violet hue, and a distant 
peak of snow blushed rosy-red as the sun 
bid it good night. 

“Geoffrey, please listen. I think we 
ought to go home—back to England. I 
have had a letter from Rose, and she says 
Bernard wants you. Isn’t it right for us to 
go back? We have been, perhaps, too happy, 
and forgetting other people.” 

Geoffrey did not answer. He hated to 
be brought face to face with a decision 
which involved the ending of the happiest 
eighteen months he had ever known. It 
had been a real delight to him to watch 
Hessie’s childlike enthusiasm in all she saw 
and did: it was a joy to him to see how she 
was admired in the changing society of 
the many hotels where they had lived for a 
few weeks at a time in different places in 
Italy. Her gentle dignity—which kept the 
too familiar at a distance—the effort she 
made to converse in French and Italian, 
and the utter absence of silly consciousness, 
when her singing attracted listeners in the 
salons of the Riviera and Florence hotels in 
the previous winter—yes, she was all, and 
more than all, he had expected she would 
be. He drew mental and exultant compari- 
son between his little Hessie’s appearance 
acd that of many of the habitues of the 
hotels and pensions. Hessie with her bright 
hair, untouched by curling-irons, swept back 
from her pure white forehead—Hessie in 
her pretty white frock, with perhaps one of 
the jewels at her throat, one which he liked 
to see her wear—Hessie who loved life and 
yet could always be serious when the need 
arose, and who never suffered him to excuse 
himself from the service at the English 
church every Sunday, where her behaviour 
was as reverent and devout as in her uncle’s 
church at Little Monkton. Perhaps it was 
only. natural that Geoffrey Penfold should 
shrink from returning to England. He had 
thrown aside the cares and vexations of the 
family feuds which had so strangely affected 
him, and wondered how he could ever have 
been anything but glad to find himself once 
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more only the Honourable Geoffrey Pen- 
fold. 

“* Well,” he said at last, taking up the oars 
and pulling at them vigorously, “we will go 
home—next week. Let us see this fine 
weather out, and when the rain and _ hail 
steal over the mountains, why then we will be 
off.” 

But he spoke with some irritation and 
vexation as of a man who was forced against 
his will to give up what he liked, to do some- 
thing he hated. 

As they left the boat Hessie put her hand 
in her husband’s. 

“ You know how sorry I am, dear—how I 
should love to lead this life—always—always ; 
but, Geoffrey, I don’t really care in the 
least where I am if I have only you. Isn't 
it,’ she said gently, “isn’t it our duty to 
go home ?—for we would be such a help to 
poor Bernard.” 

He drew her nearer to him, and as she 
looked up at him in the westering light now 
fading from the sky, he bent and kissed 
her tenderly. 

“ Dearest of little women,” he said, ‘ you 
are as good as you are wise. Now let us 
forget the end is near, and be happy while 
we may.” 

So they were ; and a month later found 
them at Penbury Castle, where the welcome 
of Bernard and Mr. Cornish seemed to 
awake Geoffrey’s slumbering energies once 
more. He set himself to work at all the 
improvements he had himself set going 
more than two years before, and was once 
more the much cared-for and appreciated 
Lord of the Manor in all but name. He 
and Hessie took up their permanent resi- 
dence at the Castle, and in spite of the fore- 
cast of the gossips of Little Monkton, the 
plan seemed to answer admirably. 

‘“‘That sister of Bernard’s (so few people in 
Little Monkton could school their lips to 
give her his title) will be sure to be dis- 
agreeable to my darling Hessie,” Mrs. 
Selworthy said one day to Mrs. Walker. 
“Geoffrey had far better have made a 
separate home. I don’t feel as if Hessie 
were in her proper position.” 


“Well, it won’t last long. From ail 
accounts that poor boy will soon be 
gone.” 


“T am sure I don’t wish him to die,” 
Mrs. Selworthy said, “though, of course, 
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Geoffrey is the Earl all but in name. It is 
the sister I dislike.” 

“She is very inoffensive,” Mrs. Walker 
replied ; “ Lady Rosalind and she are great 
friends.” 

“Oh! Lady Rosalind! she is not one 
to go by. She never patronised me, I am 
glad to say. If it hadn't been for her love 
for my Hessie, I never could have been civil 
to her. So stand-off and proud! The old 
lady is far more agreeable; indeed, she 
rather likes my visits, she is not above a little 
amusing gossip, and we do agree about those 
children and Lady Rosalind’s reputation 
about them.” 

“ They are nice little things, and I hear 
the Bishop of Fountains was perfectly de- 
lighted with the blind child’s singing when 
Lady Rosalind took them to the palace,” 
Mrs. Walker said. 

“Qh, indeed!” Mrs. Selworthy replied, 
“it is nothing-to compare to dear Hessie’s ! ” 

“Dear me!” Mrs. Walker said to her 
intimate friend, Miss Simpson, “ how tired 
and sick I am of hearing of dear Hessie’s 
perfections—her dinners at the Castle and 
her dresses and everything but the delight of 
calling her the Countess, and that will come 
soon enough.” 

“Then our friend will be like the frog in 
the fable,” was the reply. ‘“ Poor woman! 
she és amusing.” 

Mrs. Selworthy was not the only person 
who thought Geoffrey would very soon be 
reinstated in the Earldom. 

‘‘Poor Bernard cannot live out another 
winter,” Mrs. Penfold said, when she and 
Janet returned from long visits divided 
between Penbury Castle and Sir William 
Henderson’s comfortable Manor; “he is 
really failing rapidly.” 

“ You are always saying that, mother, and 
I don’t think Bernard is a bit worse than he 
has been for years.” 

“ Well, the cracked pitcher goes oftenest 
to the well,” her mother said, “ yet I cannot 
help thinking Bernard will scarcely live 
many months. Geoffrey wants him to go 
with his mother to the South of France for 
the winter, but he is obstinately determined 
to stay at home.” 

“He seems very happy there, mother ; in 
fact,” said Janet, “I think every one is 
happy and contented now. I am sure 
I am, and I don’t envy Marcia one 
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bit, though she does persist in saying that 
she wishes I could find another Sir William 
Henderson. But I think one son-in-law as 
old as my little mother is enough for her. 
The next must be younger if ever the next 
comes.” 

“ ] hope he will come at the right time, 
my dear Janet. Meanwhile, we are very 
happy together and have plenty to interest 
and amuse us. I never can understand 
why some people complain of being dull in 
the country. I never was dull in my life,” 
said the energetic Mrs. Penfold, who looked 
wonderfully young and untouched by care, 
and who had taken her son’s deposition and 
his marriage to Hessie Selworthy as she took 
everything else. Both events were beyond 
her power to control or alter, and having 
made her protest in one case and her natural 
lamentations in the other, she accepted the 
inevitable with a good grace and, as she said, 
made the best of what was unalterable. 

People of Mrs. Penfold’s type do manage 
to get through the world very comfortably, 
and certainly have the advantage over the 
grumblers and those who allow that vexatious 
element in daily life, Worry, to get a hold 
on them and chafe them with innumerable 
pricks, till a chronic state of irritability is 
established. 


Bernard did not fulfil the general expecta- 
tions of his friends. As far as the future 
could be seen by the light of the past, it 
seemed probable that he would be Ear! of 
Penbury for an indefinite time. He no 
longer shrank from society as in days past, 
and liked to see the Castle full of his friends 
and neighbours, while he agreed generally to 
any plans which Geoffrey and Mr. Cornish 
thought were for the good of the people. 

And there came a summer day of rejoicing 
at Penbury, when the bells of the old church 
rang merrily, and from far and near the 
tenants came to celebrate the birth of an 
heir presumptive to the estates. 

A large tent had been put up in the old 
bowls court, and here some four hundred 
people sat down to what in north country 
language is called “a hungry tea.” 

At the table placed across the upper end 
of the tent were the Earl, with Hessie on his 
right and her husband on his left hand. 

Here, too, were Grace, Lady Penbury, 
Mrs. Penfold and Janet, Sir William Hender- 
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son and Marcia, Mr. and Mrs. Selworthy, 
and the two children, Meta and Barbara, one 
on either side of Lady Harriet Penfold. 
A chair had been left vacant and there were 
inquiries as to where was Lady Rosalind. 
Presently she appeared walking up the centre 
of the tent with stately dignity, the baby in 
her arms, all his fair christening robes falling 
gracefully over his godmother’s dress. 

With one consent every one rose to their 
feet and a voice, that of the oldest tenant 
near the top of the tent, said : 

“ God bless him!” 

“Yes, Godbless him!” And then the cheers 
which Mr. Cornish tried in vain to hush broke 
forth. Meantime Lady Rosalind had taken 
her place, still holding the baby in her arms, 
who with wide-open wondering eyes was 
beating the air with his little round arms, 
and, with “a three-cornered smile of bliss,” 
was supremely 
indifferent to 
what was pass- 
ing around him. 

“Geoffrey,” 
Tady Rosalind 
said, “ say a few 
words to them.” 

But to her 
surprise it was 
Bernard who 
rose, and lean- 
ing on his crutch 
with one hand, 
raised the other, 
when a pro- 
found _ stillness 
followed. 

“My dear 
friends,” hesaid, 
his voice gather- 
ing strength as 
he went on, “I 
am proud and 
thankful to see 
you all here to 
welcome the 
heir of Penbury, 
who has been 
baptized to-day 
as Geoffrey 
Bernard. I 
need not tell 
you, for you 
know, what we 





“ She appeared walking up the centre of the tent” 


all owe to Mr. Geoffrey Penfold and his 
wife.” 

Loud cheers interrupted Bernard for a few 
moments. 

“In my crippled and infirm condition I 
could never have carried through all that has 
been done here for the good of my tenants 
without their great and invaluable help. 
And there is one other I must mention. 
By her wisdom and tact this once divided 
family has been brought together, by her 
unfailing sympathy and affection my life has 
been brightened, and as she stands there 
with the baby in her arms there is no one 
on earth to whom his parents and myself 
are so grateful as to Lady Rosalind, our dear 
and most valued cousin, for whom I ask you 
to give your heartiest blessing.” 

“ Aye, aye, God bless her,” broke forth, 
and then Geoffrey said a few manly words 
which touched 
many hearts as 
he concluded 
with— 

“ My son, 
Geoffrey _Ber- 
nard_ Penfold, 
has come, let 
us hope as a 
sign that all the 
distractions and 
changes. which 
have split up 
our family for 
years are now 
at an end and 
for ever. He 
brings, his 
mother says, the 
olive branch of 
peace, and all 
I can desire for 
him is com- 
pressed in a few 
words. May he 
be worthy of his 
mother, my dear 
and honoured 
wife.” 


Where we 
just saw Lady 
Rosalind we will 
leave her on the 
evening of this 
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eventful day. Again the sweet sad music 
in the topmost boughs of the firs is sounding 
like the murmur of far seas. Again the ring- 
dove makes her ceaseless song of love, and 
a squirrel watching with his bright eye his 
opportunity, swings from a bough just above 
Lady Rosalind’s head. 

Not now, as years before, is she deaf to 
all the harmonies of God’s beautiful world, 
not now is she oppressed with the trouble 
against which her soul rebelled, and clouded 
her young life with its shadow. She has 
seen the bow of Hope across the cloud, she 
has found the burden lightened by the touch 
of His hand, who knows our griefs and carries 
our sorrows. 

There had come to her through the 
patient teaching of life perceptions of a 
broader, kindlier horizon than used to 
bound her view. 

She saw clearly—what once seen can no 
more cease to grow upon our sight than the 
daylight, which from the first eastern flush 
grows into the glory of the great day—she 
saw that the blessed good in our fellow- 
men is that which we must look for and 
help and nourish, that so wrong may be 
made right, evil conquered, and weakness 
strengthened. 

Lady Rosalind looked very beautiful as 
she sat in her old place with the westering 
sunlight on her face, serene and satisfied, 
not joyful and triumphant, simply filled 
with the consciousness, this, her life-work, 
had been given her, and that she had, by 
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God’s help, done it so far to the best of her 
power. 

Presently Lion heard footsteps, and 
pricked his ears, for light as the steps were, 
Lion was on the alert. 

And soon Hessie’s figure, all in white, 
with a shawl thrown round her, came 
along the upland path through the wood, 
now and again touched by the gleams of 
the sinking sun which shot through the 
low branches and made bands of gold 
upon it. 

* Dear Rose, we have missed you, and 
wondered where you were gone.” 

Hessie’s face was all aglow with the new 
glory of motherhood, for which she had 
waited four years. 

“Dear,” she said, putting her arm on 
Lady Rosalind’s shoulder, “ you are not sad 
when we are all so happy? ” 

“No, except perhaps,” she said with a 
smile, ‘‘ the sadness that some old poet said 
‘ was not unpleasing.’ ” 

“T am glad of that,” Hessie said. “I 
am so full of happiness. I could not bear 
to think you were not as glad as we are. 
You ought to be the gladdest of all, for 
without you nothing would have been as 
delightful as it is to-day. Hére come the 
children calling Queenie! Queenie! They 
are one of your triumphs, Rose.” 

“One of my comforts and joys, rather,” 
she said, as she rose, and, putting her hand 
into Hessie’s arm, they went down the path 
together. 


END 





THE BOY AND 
By CARYL 


LITTLE boy lived with his father 
and mother in the midst cf a large 
town. He was eight years old, and, 
being somewhat delicate, was not 

allowed to go to school, so that he had no 
companions of his own age. His mother, 
however, had taught him to read, and his 
father was always bringing him home some 
new book. In fact, the child’s chief amusc- 


THE DANDELION 


BATTERSBY 


ment lay in reading, but above all things he 
loved to read about flowers. The pictures in 
his flower-books were a continual delight to 
him, and many a long afternoon would he 
spend in gazing upon them, until the shape 
and colour of the flowers were as well known 
to him as if he had passed all his life in 
country’ woods and lanes. 

«“ The lad will be a great botanist when he 
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grows up,” the father would say to the mother 
as they sat together by the fire at night ; and 
the mother would nod her head in assent, 
but she dared not lift her eyes, lest she should 
read in her husband’s face the fear that was 
always in her own heart—the fear that per- 
haps, after all, their darling child might not 
live to be a man. 

One day the mother took the boy out for 
a walk in the-fresher air of the suburbs. It 
was high summer, and the flower-beds in the 
trimly-kept villa-gardens shone brightly in the 
rays of the sun. Here and there, on the sills 
of the upper windows, could be seen boxes, 
some of which held geraniums, or mar- 
guerites, or calceolarias, while others let 
down long, trailing nasturtiums, whose _blos- 
soms looked like tongues of flame. ‘These 
last took the boy’s fancy immensely, and he 
inquired their name of his mother, and then 
kept repeating it softly to himself. 

‘¢ Mother,” he said at length, when he felt 
that he had mastered the word, “whyshouldn’t 
I have a window-box with some nasturtiums 
in it?” 

“Why not ?” said the mother. 
der we never thought of it before. 
tiums will grow almost anywhere.” 

*“‘ May I have a box, then, and put in the 
seeds to-morrow?” he asked. 

“Don’t you think you had better wait, 
dear, till next spring? It is rather late to 
sow seeds now.” 

“Qh no, mother. They'll come up. I'll 
take such care of them.” 

The mother yielded to his pleading; a 
window-box was bought and set on the nur- 
sery window-sill, and the nasturtium seeds 
were duly sown. 
waiting. Morning, noon, and night the child 


“ T won- 
Nastur- 


would peer into the brown mould to see if 


the young sprouts were coming up yet. For- 
tunately the weather remained mild and open, 
with the result that in about a fortnight the 
seeds burst apart and little shapes of whitish- 
green began to uncurl themselves timidly in 
the light of the world. At this the boy re- 
joiced greatly, and his mother rejoiced with 
him, though she still had in mind the disap- 
pointment that was bound to come. And 
the disappointment came ; for autumn, with 
its sunless fogs and sharp frosts, descended 
upon the untimely growths, and sucked the 
strength and colour out of them, and in the 
end slew them before the putting forth of a 


Then followed a spell of 





‘In spite of careful watering the seeds refused 
to quicken ” 


single blossom. So the boy’s experiment 
issued in failure; nevertheless he was not 
cast down, and this was a thing that the 
mother wondered at, until one afternoon the 
cause of his unlooked-for cheerfulness was 
revealed to her. 

“You see, mother,” cried the boy, glanc- 
ing up from the hearthrug on which he was 
stretched at full length in front of the nur- 
sery fire, “ we know now that we can grow 
flowers. I mean to have another try nest 
year. I’m choosing the flower now.” 

As he spoke he waved his hand over the 
collection of flower-books scattered about 
him on the floor. 

«But why choose another flower? Why 
not try the nasturtium again?” asked the 
mother, marvelling what strange caprice was 
in the boy’s mind. 

« Because there isn’t a picture of it in any 
of my books,” he replied. “I want to grow 
a flower that I have a picture of, and then | 
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shall be able to see if my flower is like the 
picture.” 

“Well,” said the mother, after a short 
pause, “have you made your choice ?” 

‘‘Not yet,” the boy answered dreamily, 
without looking up from his book. “ There 
are so many to choose from, but I think it 
will be mignonette.” 

And mignonette it was. When the dark 
months of winter had worn away, when even 
the townsfolk knew that spring was alive 
again, because the spaces among the smoky 
clouds were of a deeper blue, and men went 
up and down the streets crying daffodils for 
sale—when these things came to pass, then 
the boy prepared the mould in his window- 
box and sowed mignonette seeds. Now the 
mignonette is a tricksy little flower, with likes 
and dislikes of its own. It naturally prefers 
the country to the town, but even in the town 
it often thrives well ; nevertheless, whether 
in town or country, it proves very dainty in 
the matter of its soil. In this case it did 
not belie its character, for in spite of the fact 
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“Let me look at the window-box "” 
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that the window-box faced toward the south 
in spite, too, of careful watering, the seeds 
which the boy had sown refused to quicken 
and send forth blades. For a long time he 
indulged in vain expectations, but after a 
month of watching and waiting he admitted 
to himself that all ground for hope had 
gone. 

One afternoon, in the time when the feel- 
ing of disappointment was still very keen, he 
came up to his mother, and she, looking at 
him and knowing well how to read his face, 
saw that he had some secret to tell her. So 
she set her work aside and made room for 
him on her knee. 

‘* Mother,” he said, when he had seated 
himself, “I was not very lucky with my 
flowers, was I ?” 

** No, dear,” she murmured. 

“Tm going to try a new plan now,” he 
went on. 

‘Tell me all about it,” said the mother in 
a gentle voice. 

“Well, ’m going to dig the earth over 
very nicely, and then % 

The boy was seized with a sudden shy- 
ness. He threw his arms round his mother’s 
neck and hid his face in her bosom. 

*¢ And then, dear ?” she asked. 

« And then, mother,” he whispered very 
softly, raising his lips to her ear, “I shall 
ask God to plant me a flower of His own. 
Would it be wrong ?” 

‘‘ No, dear,” answered the mother, some- 
what surprised, ‘not at all.” 

“And do you think He will do it, 
mother ?” asked the boy. 

‘IT cannot say, darling ; I only know that 
God will fulfil your wish if it is best for you 
that He should.” 

*‘T shall ask Him and then trust Him,” 
said the boy, looking brightly into his 
mother’s face, and no longer shy now that 
his little confession was ended. 

Shortly after this a great :llness fell upon 
the child, and for many months he lay on 
the borders of death. During all that time 
the nursery was left unused, and no one ever 
thought of looking to see if anything had 
sprung up in the window-box. At last came 
the day when the boy, still very weak and 
pale, was to be taken downstairs for the first 
time. 

‘“‘ Father,” he said, for his father was carry- 
ing him warmly wrapt up in a rug, “ father 
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‘**Go in,’ said the angel” 


let me look at the window-box as we go 
down—just for a minute.” 

Now it had happened that, while the boy 
lay ill, a dandelion seed had come fluttering 
and dancing down the wind one morning, 
and at length settled in a corner of the box. 
Then a spider ran out of his hiding-place 
and wove a web from edge to edge of the 
box, right over the dandelion seed, so that it 
could not escape. And then the rain fell, 
and the seed sank into the mould and took 
root and grew. And thus it came to pass 
that the boy, looking through the window- 
pane, gave a cry of delight, for he beheld a 
large well-grown plant with jagged leaves and 
long stalks bearing flowers of gold. 


“ God has sent me a flower,” he said ; and 
his father and mother wondered not a little 
at the matter. 

A new spirit seemed to be given to the 
boy from that day onward. He grew well 
rapidly, and was soon able to sit at the open 
nursery window on bright, calm mornings. 

When the dandelion flowers changed to 
round, white globes of seed, his mother 
told him how the country children called 
them “clocks,” and reckoned the hours of 
the day by the number of puffs it took to 
blow all the seeds off. 

“T shall try with this one,” said the child, 
pointing to a monstrous head of downy 
white. 
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So he blew once, twice, thrice ; and away 
went all the seeds, while just at the same 
moment the clock on the landing struck 
eleven. Then the boy and his mother 
laughed. Soon they began to take an in- 
terest in the various seeds as they floated 
about in the breeze. One settled in a spout ; 
one was captured by a sparrow; and one 
went down and down towards the street. A 
little girl saw it and caught it, and blew it up 
into the air again. 

“Look, mother,” suddenly cried the boy. 
“ Look at the one the little girl blew; it’s 
going up ever so high.” 

“‘ T can’t see it, dear. My eyes are not so 
good as yours,” said the mother. 

«Oh, I wish you could see it,” he cried. 
“It’s going up and up. It will never stop, 
I’m sure. There, it’s out of sight. It must 
have gone tc heaven.” And a light broke 
over his face as he added, “.Yes, that’s it. 
It came down from heaven, and now it’s 
going back again.” 

While he spoke, a dreadful fear seized the 
mother’s heart, for the boy looked so bright, 
so pure, so spiritual that the last words 
sounded like an omen of his own departure. 

And, indeed, her fear was sadly realised, 
for once again the little fellow was taken ill, 
and grew thinner and paler until the fire- 
light shone through his poor, wasted hands. 
At last the end came, and the boy died. 

Over his lifeless body the parents stood 
weeping bitterly, but the real child was 
being carried to heaven in the arms of an 
angel. 

It was a lovely land through which they 
passed—a land of singing birds and flowing 
streams, a land where the sun shone and the 
wind went by like music. And the angel 
smiled sweetly on the boy, and the boy, 
nestling in his bosom, prattled gaily, speak- 
ing of kis futher and mother, his home, his 
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flowers, and, lastly, of the dandelion. At 
length some great gates of gold; glittering 
in the sunlight, rose into view across their 
pathway. 

** What are those?” asked the child. 

“The gates of heaven, dear,” answered 
the angel, kissing him. 

When they had reached the gates, the 
angel set the child on the ground; but, 
hardly had he done so, when the child ran 
quickly forward and stooped down over some- 
thing growing in the soil. 

“Oh, look!” he cried, “look! There is 
my dandelion growing at the gates of heaven. 
May I pluck a flower from it?” 

‘‘ Yes,” said the angel, ‘‘and then touch 
the great gates with it.” 

So the child did as the angel bade him, 
and, when he put the flower against the gates, 
they parted and swung slowly open. 

“Go in,” said the angel. 

Then the child, still holding his dandelion, 
entered into heaven, but the angel stood on 
the outside, for he had to go down to the 
earth again, 

Now the child had not walked many yards 
before he saw that the dandelion had vanished 
from his hand. 

“Oh, I have lost my dear flower,” he 
cried, and, turning round to look for it, he 
beheld close behind him a new angel, fairer 
and brighter than the one who had carried 
him up to heaven. 

“ Your flower is not lost,” said the angel, 
in a voice of surpassing sweetness. “I am 
your flower. I have been with you upon 
earth, and have opened the gates of heaven 
for you ; and now I shall live with you for 
ever.” 

“ Tell me your name,” said the boy, as he 
slipped his little hand into that of his friend. 

“ Faith,” replied the angel, leading him 
gently onward. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


URING the twelve months that these 
competitions have been running 
we have not received a more 
strikingly and uniformly excellent 

set of papers than that sent in for the present 
number of the SuNDay MaGazINE. It is a 
matter of no little satisfaction that the year 
closes so well, and we can only regret that 
more space is not available for the insertion 
of essays which fall so slightly short of the 
merit of the prize-winners that it has been a 
more than ordinarily difficult task to make 
the awards. 


FIRST PRIZE— 


MY FAVOURITE DISCIPLE 


To most people the nature of St. Peter does 
not appeal. They imagine him as a weak 
man, judging from his denial of Christ, and 
prefer St. John, whom they picture as a 
lovable, loving and gentle man, scarcely ever 
uttering a passionate word ; never thinking 
of his wish that fire should be called down 
from heaven upon the people, and of his 
name, Boanerges. 

Peter was frank, always spokesman for 
the little band of disciples. He seems to 
have been one of Christ’s favourites, and he 
is one of the three who were oftenest with 
Christ. His impulsive nature led him more 
than once to do acts which seem to mar his 
character. His denial of Christ was doubt- 
less done impulsively, for afterwards at one 
look from his Master “he went out and 
wept bitterly.” 

Christ seems to have placed confidence 
in Peter for He said that he was to be the 
foundation of the Church. 

Peter was greatly attached to Christ ; he 
knew that He was the Messiah, and did not 


hesitate to say so when the opportunity 
came. 
Impulsive, warm-hearted, affectionate, 


generally bold, to me St. Peter appeals with 
great force. He had his faults, for, after all, 
he was but a human being. After the 
Ascension he became a worker. He was 
not only theoretical but practical. His 
speech at Pentecost is perhaps the greatest 


one recorded of the disciples, and few do 
not admire it. 
KATE ETHELWYN LAVERACK (14 years), 


Birkdale, Southport. 
SECOND PRIZE— 


MY FAVOURITE DISCIPLE 


JoHN, commonly known as “the disciple 
whom Jesus loved,” is one of the most pro- 
minent characters in the New Testament. 
He, with James and Peter, was admitted to 
a more confidential intercourse with Christ, 
being present at the Transfiguration, and 
mentioned as leaning on Jesus’ breast at the 
Last Supper. The keynote of his life was 
love, and in all his writings he puts it first. 
Hewas particularly sympathetic,and although 
he was much superior in many ways to the 
people to whom he was writing, he never 
gave expression to the thought either in his 
Gospel or Epistles, but seems to have looked 
upon them as a loving father would, calling 
them, “little children.” But with all his 
love and tenderness, he had a stern element 
in his nature which made the people fear as 
well as love him. Christ committing His 
mother to his care when dying, shows how 
much He trusted to his loyalty and love, a 
trust which he was sure faithfully to fulfil. 
In that trying time, from Christ’s crucifixion 
to His resurrection, John’s fidelity and the 
simplicity of his faith are strongly manifested. 
He is mentioned as being on terms of 
peculiar friendship with the impetuous Peter, 
who was his opposite in almost every way. 
That John was the nearest to the kingdom 
of heaven is shown by his being favoured 
with the revelation. His character was more 
Christlike than any of the other disciples. 
BrssiE TUKE (14 years), 
Birkdale, Southport. 


The poetry prizes are assigned as follows: 
FIRST PRIZE— 


THE SHUNAMMITE 


Happy was the Eastern mother ; 
Oh! how great her pride and joy, 

As she saw amidst the reapers 
Going forth her only boy. 

Passing beautiful was he, 

Fairest of that company. 
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But alas! a few hours later, 
Gone is all the mother’s joy ; 
There before her, cold and lifeless, ' 
Lies her one, her only boy ! 
Who shall soothe that mother’s pain ? 
Who restore her boy again ? 


On the prophet’s bed she leaves him, 
Goes away to grieve alone. 
Who is this, then, dares disturb her ? 
See the ancient prophet come. 
In his arms, oh, boundless joy ! 
Living is her lovely boy. 
DoroTHy K. PAGE 
(15 years), 


Kilburn, N.W. 
SECOND PRIZE— 


SUFFER LITTLE CHILDREN TO 
COME UNTO ME 


CHRIST was speaking to the people, 
Who pressed close on either hand, 

Telling to them words of wonder, 
Things that they could understand. 


Till at last He, growing weary, 
Drew apart from them to rest ; 
But the mothers with their children 
Wished the latter to be blessed. 


But the twelve disciples stopped them, 
Bade them go and move away, 
“ Won’t He bless them?” cried the 
mothers. 
“ Wait until another day.” 


Sad and hopeless felt the mothers, 
Till it grew to almost pain ; 
* Won’t He bless them ?” still they mur- 
mured ; 
“Perhaps we shan’t see Him again.” 


But the Son of God Almighty 
Heard the mothers’ hopeless plea, 

He rebuked His twelve disciples— 
“ Suffer them to come to me.” 


And He raised His hand to bless them 
With a blessing from above. 

And the mothers’ hearts were thankful, 
Full of joy and perfect love. 


He had heard them ; 
them, 
Or their children I should say ; 
So with babies in their arms, 
Each fond mother went away. 


He had blessed 


ROsA WAUGH 
(4 years), 
St. Albans. 


COMPETITIONS FOR FEBRUARY 


PAPERS TO BE SENT IN NOT LATER THAN 
DECEMBER 20. 


Prizes and conditions as usual. 
Prose Paper : The best Child Story in the Bible, 
Poem (20 lines): The Three Kings of the East. 


Crime 


A FRIEND AND BENEFACTOR OF THE BLIND 


By ALFRED HIRST 


CONCLUDING PAPER 


OUIS BRAILLE was born in 1809 
at Coupvray, near Meaux on the 
Marne, about twenty-three miles 
north-east of Paris. His parents 

were harness makers; and little Louis 
when only three years old, whilst playing 
with one of his father’s tools, destroyed 
the sight of one of his eyes. Sympathetic 
inflammation was set up in the other, and 


not long afterwards the lad became entirely 
and hopelessly blind. In 1819 he entered 
the Paris Institution and in 1826 was 
elected a professor. He had been a model 
pupil, acquiring all the ordinary branches of 
learning, besides becoming proficient on the 
violoncello, piano, and organ. Of middle 
height and well built, Braille had a very 
attractive person. He possessed regular 
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A FRIEND AND BENEFACTOR OF THE BLIND 


features, and his head was crowned by an 
abundance of light curly hair. He was 
active, graceful and fearless in his move- 
ments, but his complexion indicated that 
weakness of the lungs which in the end 
proved fatal. He was as good as he was 
clever, and spared neither time nor money 
to satisfy the claims of friendship or duty. 
On one occasion when a pupil was leaving 
the school without any work having been 
provided, Louis resigned the position of 
organist which he held at one of the Paris 
churches in the young man’s favour. Braille 
had beert educated under great difficulties 
in the matter of type. He had used the 
system contrived by Valentin Hauy out of 
the Roman characters. The young pro- 
fessor devoted all his spare time to the 
inventing and perfecting of his own system, 
which was destined entirely to revolutionise 
the education of the blind. About fifty years 
earlier an artillery officer named Barbier had 
invented a system of type in raised dots. 
It consisted of six dots placed vertically on 
the paper. Theoretically this was perfect 
because it gave a sufficient number of possible 
combinations, but practically it was useless 
because the reading finger could not cover 
an entire letter. Braille overcame this diffi- 
culty by reducing the vertical depth of the 
letter to three dots, and he doubled the 
width so as still to retain six points. The 
whole secret therefore of this great invention 
consists in two columns of three dots, each 
‘“‘ trois par trois” as the French tersely put 
it. A glance at the accompanying illus- 
tration will enable the reader to follow the 
slight explanation which space will allow. 
The system is a charming illustration of the 
scientific simplicity of the mind of its in- 
ventor. It will easily be seen that the whole 
alphabet is derived from the first ten letters 
by a systematic addition of the lower dots, 
but a closer inspection reveals other beauti- 
ful characteristics. For instance, in the 
fourth line by merely adding the dot which 
is known as number six to the first line the 
letters A, B, C, D, &c. are turned into the 
contractions for CH, GH, SH, TH, &c. 
Again, the arrangement of the first ten letters 
may be divided into two groups: the first 
consisting of A, B and C, the second of the 
next seven letters. The first is so simple 
that it can be learned at once. In the 
second group it will be seen that F is the 
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reverse of D with the diagonal E interposed ‘ 
similarly the letter J is the reverse of H 
with the other diagonal I interposed, and 
between these two sections of three letters 
and as it were binding them together is the 
four-dot character which stands forG. The 
first nine letters are turned into numerals 
and the tenth into the cypher merely by 
placing before them the sign for numbers. 
In this way the letters A, H, I, F, are 
turned into the present year of our Lord. 

Braille died in 1852, and in 1887 a monu- 
ment was raised to his memory in his native 
commune. He had, however, by his own 
genius raised one for himself of a far more 
enduring character than bronze and stone. 
The goddess Athene compensated Tyresias 
for the loss of his sight by the gift of a 
staff, which enabled him to walk with as 
much safety as if he had had the use of 
his eyes. But Louis Braille conferred a far 
greater boon upon the blind of the whole 
civilised world. He gave them a type 
by which their inward eye may explore all 
literature. 

Having now got the necessary alphabet 
and apparatus, Dr. Armitage was ready to 
advocate the new methods of education for 
the blind. He gave a lecture at the Society 
of Arts in which he explained the merits of 
the Braille alphabet and the Braille musical 
notation, which latter my blind musical 
friends tell me is more wonderful even than 
the former. He told his audience of the 
remarkable results, as they were then 
deemed, which had been obtained in France 
by giving a musical training to ali the pupils 
qualified to receive one. He had hoped 
that one of the existing institutions would 
have been induced to try the new methods, 
especially as he was prepared to pay the 
whole cost of the experiment. 

At this critical juncture Mr. (now Dr.) 
Campbell called on Dr. Armitage. He was 
returning to America after completing his 
studies in Berlin. Before visiting Europe 
he had been a tutor in the Perkins Institute, 
Boston. In that institution he had practi- 
cally demonstrated the advantages to the 
blind of a really superior musical education. 
Of twenty pupils who had been entrusted to 
his care nineteen had been turned out quite 
able to support themselves. 

Dr. Armitage read parts of his lecture 
to his visitor and numerous conferences 
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followed. In the end, after again trying in 
vain to get one of the old institutions to 
make the experiment, it was decided to found 
the Royal Normal College. It was opened 
with two pupils in the spring of 1872. 
These were both from the town of Leeds 
and both turned out well. The survivor is 
now managing a large musical warehouse in 
that city. Dr. Campbell was the first, as 
happily he has been the only, principal. 
Ir. Armitage and the late Mr. Gardner 
each gave #1000 towards the preliminary 
expenses. The college was successful from 
the outset. Very soon the present freehold 
site had to be bought. Looking through 
the annual reports one everywhere comes 
across sentences like the following: “ The 
council is once more deeply indebted to Dr. 
Armitage for his generous gift of three 
organs, very urgently needed; at a cost of a 
thousand guineas, and for a further sum of 
£275 spontaneously offered, &c.” “ By 
the kindness of Dr. Armitage the deficit of 
#,1200 on the year’s working has been paid 
off.’ The report published in October 
1881 tells of gifts from Dr. and Mrs. Armi- 
tage amounting altogether to more than 
£7500. In 1883 he gave more than 
41500, besides equipping the girls’ gym- 
nasium and enlarging that of the boys’. But 
as Dr. Campbell once said to me, “ Why 
talk about Dr. Armitage’s gifts? He was 
always giving.” 

One very striking instance of this Dr. 
Campbell has related. He was in America, 
and seeing some expensive athletic appa- 
ratus which he thought should be bought 
for the college, he wrote to Dr. Armitage. 
The latter replied, “ Buy what you deem 
necessary and draw upon me for the amount.” 
Dr. Campbell has placed on record in 
eloquent words his opinion of the constant 
and generous support which he received for 
eighteen years from his friend. 

In 1886, Dr. Armitage lectured for a 
second time at the Society of Arts. He 
was able to hold up the Royal Normal Col- 
lege as an object lesson to the managers of 
all other blind institutions. Dr. Armitage, 
on this part of his subject, spoke as follows. 
After referring to his former lecture delivered 
in 1871, he said: “The Royal Normal Col- 
lege for the blind, which was founded soon 
afterwards, contains now 170 pupils. Ac- 
cording to its report, about 80 per cent. of 
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its former pupils are self-suppcrting, and re- 
turns were made in 1884 by fifty-nine former 
pupils, whose aggregate earnings for the 
twelve months are stated to have been 
#6111. Many who made no returns are 
known to be doing equally well.” At the 
present time 194 former pupils are out in 
the world, and it is satisfactory to know that 
the average earnings of each has been main- 
tained at the splendid level given by Dr. 
Armitage in his lecture. No less than thirty- 
five of the number have found engagements 
as teachers in schools, and nearly all the re- 
mainder are organists, choir-masters, teachers 
of music, or tuners. When one remembers 
that previous to the founding of the Royal 
Normal College hardly one per cent. of those 
pupils in the old institution who received a 
so-called musical training were able to sup 
port themselves, it will be seen what a com- 
plete revolution has been wrought in this 
branch of blind education. 

In the same lecture, Dr. Armitage said 
that similar results would follow in the case 
of those who were trained to handicrafts, if 
the plan known as “The Saxon System” 
were adopted by our institutions. He had, 
with his usual thoroughness, examined the 
system on the spot. He had passed ten 
days visiting the blind of Saxony in their 
own homes in the small towns and villages 
about Dresden. He found them one and 
all able to support themselves, and this be- 
cause from the first moment of entering the 
institution to learn their trade to the last 
moment of their lives, a friendly hand was 
extended to them. Moral and material sup- 
port was given them, and a special fund of 
#1500 per annum, which had been estab- 
lished for the purpose, was found ample to 
prevent any of them from drifting into pau- 
perism. As there were 300 former pupils to 
be looked after, it follows that the average 
yearly help afforded to each was only £5. 
So convinced was Dr. Armitage of the neces- 
sity of compelling our institutions to adopt 
this system that at the time of his death he 
was engaged in arranging a deputation to 
the Education Minister to ask that a clause 
might be inserted in the Bill then being 
drafted, making the supervision of former 
pupils a condition of receiving the Govern- 
ment grant. ‘The clause, unfortunately, was 
not inserted, but happily some institutions 
have been induced, as others will soon be 
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compelled, by public opinion, to follow the 
plan recommended by Dr. Armitage. The 
results, where the plan has been tried, fully 
justify Dr. Armitage’s forecast. 

The very last letter I received from Dr. 
Armitage is a good illustration of what he 
understood by “ The Saxon System.” I was 
at that time arranging for the settlement of 
an ex-pupil of the Royal Normal College as 
a piano-tuner in Harrogate. He was much 
interested, and he wrote to a near relative of 
his, living in the place, asking her to obtain 
work for the young man. This the good 
lady did to such purpose that within a few 
weeks, by her efforts alone, more than twenty 
annual tunings were obtained. I may add 
that this young man is like nineteen out of 
every twenty ex-pupils of the Royal Normal 
College with whom I have come in contact 
—a thorough credit to his a/ma mater and its 
principal, Dr. Campbell, who seems to have 
possessed the power of inspiring his pupils 
with that determination, ‘never to submit 
or yield,” which is one of his own chief 
characteristics. 

It has only been possible in this sketch to 
tell what Dr. Armitage did for the blind by re- 
organising the Indigent Blind Visiting Society, 
and by founding and fostering the British 
and Foreign Blind Association, and the Royal 
Normal College and Academy of Music at 
Upper Norwood. The services rendered by 
Dr. Armitage on the Royal Commission, 
which was presided over by Lord Egerton 
of Tatton, were invaluable. There is a 
modest allusion to his work upon it in a 
lecture which he delivered at the Society of 
Arts in 1886: “I hope that the result of 
our inquiries may tend to the benefit of 
those to whom for many years I have been 
devoting my life.’ These inquiries did 
result in the passing of a Bill through the 
Legislature which leaves little to be desired 
beyond the raising of the school age from six- 
teen to nineteen years, so that the pupils 
may be turned out not only well educated, 
but thoroughly trained in some handicraft 
or profession ; and then with the supervision 
which Dr. Armitage so strongly advocated 
at least five out of every six would be self- 
supporting. Another signal service he ren- 
dered to the blind was helping to prevent 
Mr. Gardner’s splendid bequest of £300,000 
being misused in the proposed erection of a 
vast asylum at Windsor. ‘The trustees, with 


the assistance of their able secrctary, Mr. 
H. J. Wilson, are carrying out in an admir- 
able manner the wise scheme imposed upon 
them by Mr. Justice Fry. This provides 
assistance to every class of blind persons. 
The last report shows the following pay- 
ments: 1. £4178 towards the board and 
tuition of 134 scholars at various colleges 
and institutions, including the Universities 
of Oxford and Durham. 2. £2810 to 220 
pensioners. 3. £1213 to 30 institutions 
and societies for building purposes, general 
maintenance, general expenses, &c. 4. £432 
towards the fees for instruction of 45 pupils 
at various schools or workshops. 5. £344 
to 62 individuals for assistance in starting or 
carrying on their trades, &c. It cannot be 
doubted that Dr. Armitage had much to do 
with the preparation of this scheme, for in 
all these directions he was continually help- 
ing the blind. Mr. Wilson writes: ‘* Many 
a time he has come to see me, and having 
told me of the needs of certain blind per- 
sons, he invariably promised to give half of 
the requisite sum if the Gardner trust would 
promise the other half.” 

Only a few of the large sums given to the 
Royal Normal College have been mentioned, 
but in addition he paid the fees, in whole or 
in part, of many of its pupils. Not long 
before his death he gave £1000 to the splen- 
did workshop at Belfast which he regarded a 
model of what such places should be, and, in 
fact, the sums he distributed and the help he 
afforded were not much less important than 
those of the Gardner Trust itself. He helped 
with what he called small loans hundreds of 
the needy blind throughout the country, and 
Mr. G. R. Boyle, his devoted secretary for 
more than thirty years, assures me that these 
loans were almost always repaid. ‘As an 
instance of his kindness,” writes Mr. Boyle, 
** T remember, during the Royal Commission, 
a blind man named Alston calling one 
morning to say that he had a pass on the 
Great Western to see some relatives in the 
country. He had not the money to go, and 
thought his coat was too shabby. The 
money was given to him, and Dr. A. turning 
to me said, “Do you think my coat will fit 
Alston?” I replied, “It will.” And I 
put it on Alston to his great delight. Dr. 
Armitage went upstairs on to a balcony to 
take club exercise, which he often did. At 
twelve o’clock I went up and asked him if 
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he remembered that he had to attend the 
Royal Commission at half-past. Of course 
he was in his shirt-sleeves, as Alston had 
his coat. He went upstairs to put on his 
coat, and in a minute or two came down, 
and I can now, as it were, hear him laugh- 
ing. When he could speak he told me he had 
given away his last coat, and had not 
one to go to the Royal Commission with. 
Dr. Armitage took care that the blind 
scribes and others employed by the asso- 
ciation were provided with good woollen 
clothing. He knew well what some blind 
institutions, it is to be 
feared, have yet to learn, 
viz., that to send forth 
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accompany the use of 
many types. He published 
the results of his experi- 
ences and researches in 
a volume entitled “ The 
Education and Employ- 
ment of the Blind: What 
it has been, is, and 
ought to be.” This work 
should be carefully studied 
by every one connected 
with blind institutions. 

Dr. Armitage served 
the blind in yet another 
field. He invented 
a process of stereotyp- 
ing which enabled blind 
men to do this work, and 
by an ingenious contriv- 
ance he greatly increased 
the rapidity and comfort 
with which English Braille can be read. It 
is Owing to this invention that the publica- 
tions of the British and Foreign Blind As- 
sociation are so superior to those published 
on the Continent and in America. 

It was Dr. Armitage’s custom to pass the 
autumn and early winter at Noan, near 
Thurles, his-Irish residence. One gloomy 
afternoon, in the month of October 1890, 
whilst riding from Noan towards Cashel-— 
for despite his deficient sight he was a good 
horseman—his horse, which it was afterwards 
discovered had been badly shod, stumbled 





a piano-tuner 


“*, ... in pauper habit, ill- 
fitted weeds, 
O’er-worn and soiled ” 


is to court failure. 

Dr. Armitage not 
only visited almost 
every blind institution 
in this country and on 
the Continent, but also 
those in Canada and 
the United States, get- 
ting and giving informa- 
tion. He tried, but in 
vain, to rescue Canada 
and the United States 
from the evils which 
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and fell, and so injured his rider that when 
Dr. Armitage was carried to the house of the 
principal medical man in Cashel it was dis- 
covered that the least serious of his injuries 
was a double fracture of the arm. After 
some days hope of his recovery was beginning 
to be entertained, when early on the morn- 
ing of the 23rd his nurse noticed a sudden 
and decided change, and before those dearest 
to him could answer the hasty summons he 
had passed away. On the 28th he was laid 
to rest in the churchyard of Magorban. 
Many of those who knew him best think 
XXV—s59 


that neither his generosity nor his ability 
formed the most distinguished trait in his 
character, but his loving, tender sympathy. 
This ‘‘ very perfect gentle knight ” made even 
the most uninteresting and commonplace 
amongst those who sought his counsel and 
help, feel that he took a special interest in each 
individual case. He possessed all the quali- 
ties which make a great man; he was cour- 
teous, candid, high-minded, dignified, reso- 
lute, generous. He has not left a dead, un- 
profitable name, but one which must give 
rise to noble deeds. 








A CASKET OF JEWELS 


SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 


By THE. Rev. W. FOXELL, M.A., B.Mus. (Lonp.), Minor CANon OF CANTERBURY 
CATHEDRAL, AUTHOR OF ‘“Gop’s GARDEN: SUNDAY TALKs WITH Boys” 


FIRST EVENING 
Opening ‘hymn : ‘‘ Hew sweet the name of 
Jesus sounds ” 
Lesson: Ex, xxxix. 8-21 
Text : ‘‘ And Aaron shall bear the names of the 


children of Israel in the breastplate of judgment upon 
his heart.” —Ex. xxviii. 29 


THE JEWELLED BREASTPLATE 
T is a grand sight to see a judge. in his 
wig and robes, or a doctor in his scarlet 
gown, or a city mayor in his chain and 
robe of office, or a cavalry officer in full 
uniform with plumes and gold lace: but no 
man was ever more gorgeously dressed than 
Aaron the high-priest of the Israelites. He 


wore many beautiful things; but the most. 


striking of all was the square ornament 
which he wore upon his breast. It was a 
piece of richly embroidered cloth, twice as 
long as broad, but folded in half so as to 
form a square pouch or bag, measuring 
about nine inches each way. 
the four corners was a ring of gold; the two 
upper rings being fastened to the shoulders 
of his robe by means of gold chains; while 
to the two lower rings blue cords were tied, 
which were then fixed to rings in his robe, 
just above the girdle round his waist. You 
see in this way how the breastplate would be 
held fast in its place. On the front of the 
breastplate were twelve precious stones ; 
they were arranged in four rows, there being 
three gems in each row; each stone was set 
in gold. What a splendid ornament must 
this have been! How it must have flashed 
and sparkled in the sunlight! How grand 
must Aaron have looked wearing it, as he 
ministered before the Lord ; and how proud 
of their high-priest must the people have 
felt, as they saw him thus richly adorned. 
Imagine then to yourselves what a beauti- 
ful object this matchless breastplate was 
with its blaze of brilliant jewels. In one 
row alone there were an emerald, a sapphire, 
and a diamond! Still it was not worn 


At edch of: 


merely as a piece of finery, just to please 
Aaron, or to make him look proud and 
stately. We read that on each stone was 
engraved the name of one of the twelve 
tribes of Israel, so that the high-priest might 
remember, as he stood before God, that he 
was wearing the breastplate not for his own 
sake, but for the sake of the people. He 
thus carried the names of his brethren, as it 
were, on his heart; and as he went into the 
Holy Place to do God service, he could not 
help thinking about and praying for the 
people whose names were on his breast, and 
whose minister he was. 

Now Aaron is what is called a “ type” of 
our dear Saviour Jesus Christ: that is to 
say, Aaron, in what he did for the Israelites, 
reminds us of what Jesus does in a perfect 
way for all His children.; He is our high- 
priest. He offered Himself as a sacrifice 
for the sins of the whole world; and now 
that He is risen and ascended into heaven, 
He is our high-priest still. And even more 
precious than those gems to the Jewish 
high-priest are you, His dear children, to 
the Saviour. He knows your names, the 
names which mark you as His, your Chris- 
tian names; and He bears them all upon 
His heart. You are His jewels: you are 
precious in His sight. 

If you always thought of this, would it 
not make you more full of love to Him? 
Would you not be more ready to pray to 
Him, to speak out your heart to Him, who 
loves you, who died for you, and who will 
never forget you? 

Did your ever stay to think that Jesus 
knows you dy name? There are some 
people we know only by sight; we meet 
them accidentally, now and then, and their 
faces grow familiar to us. But they are not 
our friends. When we know and love 
people, their names are dear to us; often 
on our lips, and in our hearts. So Jesus 
bears our names in His heart; and although 
there are so many, many in the world whom 
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He loves, yet He never forgets one. He 
will never forget you. 

Blessed Jesus, may I always remember 
Thy love to me; and may my love to Thee 
grow day by day! 


SECOND EVENING 
Opening hymn: * Thine for ever, God of love” 
Lesson : Luke x. 33-42 


thing to be gained, which is like this pearl 
of great price: one thing which is worth 
more than everything else put together, 
which is the secret of true happiness, 
making us rich indeed. What is that, do 
you think? Is it plenty of money? Is it 
fine clothes? Is it horses and carriages? 
Is it servants to wait upon us? Is it having 
nothing to do but enjoy ourselves? I am 
sure I need not tell you that it is none of 


pre allan wage ie ee these things. It is something better than 
nai PE? all, for you may have all these, and not be 
a AMONG precious stones, the pearl has always happy. When Alexander the Great had 
a been highly admired for its simple beauty. conquered all the world, he was not satis- 
= Especially has this been so in the East, fied. The Eastern monarch, who had every 
ws where the pearl has been preferred even to enjoyment that money and power could 
9 the diamond. You know, I daresay, that procure, yet sighed for a new pleasure. 
a pearls are fetched up from the bottom of the This pearl of great price is something the 
the sea; the ‘most farnous of all pearl-bearing world has no power to give. It is simply 
waters being the Persian Gulf. The native Jesus Christ Himself: He is the pearl of 
a divers are let down over the side of a boat; great price: He gives us a peace and joy 
war fastened to them is a heavy stone to make which the world can neither give nor take 
and them sink, while round their naked body is away. If we make it the great object of 
» of a girdle to which a basket is tied. They our thoughts and wishes, our prayers and 
. remain under water, holding their breath, efforts, to have Jesus Christ within us, to 
.* more than a minute; some pearl-divers have have His Spirit ruling our spirit, then we 
mem, even been known to stay under water as are like the merchant who strove above all 
fect long as six minutes. When they have col- things to win the precious pearl. As you 
igh- lected a number of oyster-shells (in which grow older, you will meet with those who 
ifice the pearls are found), and have put them in will perhaps laugh at you for seeking first 
_ the basket, they give a signal, and they are this priceless jewel, but you must not let 
_— hauled up to the air again. that make you swerve aside from what you 
— Now and then the divers find a large and __ know to be best and happiest. 
wish beautiful pearl, which becomes at once a What should we think of anybody, who 
Pn ‘pearl of great price.” ‘There is a very hada large and splendid pearl and yet threw 
ae large pearl in the South Kensington Museum it away like a piece of broken glass, or 
which weighs three ounces, and measures crushed it under foot like a worthless toy? 
— four inches and a half round. It is worth ‘There is a story told of Cleopatra, the cele- 
a many thousands of pounds. brated Egyptian Queen, that she melted a 
. Our Lord told a parable of a merchant pearl in sour wine and drank it, just to show 
i . who traded in pearls. This merchant made how rich and proud she was. It was a wild 
_ it his business to travel to the towns on the thing to do. We should say that any one 
jw seashore where the pearls were to be bought, who did such a thing now was a foolish and 
who and then he would journey far inland with reckless person ; and if a man who had sold 
will his treasures, offering them for sale to rich ll that he had to buy one pearl should 
people. In his travels he happened tocome afterwards cast that pearl away and reduce 
we across a large and splendid pearl, a “pearl himself in a moment to utter poverty, and 
onenes of great price”; he determined to do all want, and starvation, we should say he was 
neet he could to get it. He knew its value: he mad. What then shall we say of any one 
heir knew that, if only he possessed it, his fortune who, professing to love the Saviour, after- 
not would be made. So he went and sold all wards despises and rejects Him? 
love that he had, and bought the beautiful Strive, dear children, to make this pearl 
ften pearl. of great price yours. Treasure Him in your 
_ In that short parable our Lord taught us hearts. Determine that you will pray con- 
a that in the life of all of us there is some- tinually that He may dwell there, and that 
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you may not drive Him away by bad tempers, 
or falsehood, or disobedience ; but that He 
may always be with you, helping you to be 
good and to do good, and making you rich 
indeed. 


THIRD EVENING 
Opening hymn: “‘ Jerusalem the golden ” 
Lesson: John xiv. 1-14 
Text ; ‘‘ There was under his feet, as it were, the 
paved work of a sapphire stone.” —Ex. xxiv. 10 


THE SAPPHIRE 


Wuat a pleasant thing it is to walk along a 
great street, like Bond Street or Regent 
Street in London, and look at the shops! 
I do not mean to say that this is as pleasant 
as walking on some calm summer evening 
along a sweet country lane or by the sea- 
shore: but there is much to see in a fine 
street which is bright and attractive. And 
no shops are more attractive than those of 
the jewellers, where the beautiful gems are 
tastefully set out, and dazzle us with their 
glitter. No wonder ladies have always been 
fond of adorning themselves with gems “rich 
and rare.” 

Among precious stones the sapphire is 
greatly prized. It is a bright, clear stone 
and very hard. Its colour is blue, of various 
shades. When Moses wanted to describe 
the beautiful pavement of heaven, he could 
think of nothing finer to compare it to than 
“a sapphire stone.” 

The ancient Jews used to think of the sky 
as a solid blue vault, in which the stars were 
hung like lamps, and which went round 
carrying the stars with it. Above this were 
heaven and the throne of God. To us 
this seems a childish notion; for we know 
that the sky owes its blue colour to the 
depth of air through which we look, and 
that there is no place at which we can say : 
“Here it ends.” But still it is a beautiful 
idea, this of a solid pavement under God’s 
feet, glorious in its gem-like sheen, deep 
and pure and transparent as the sapphire. 

How sweet it is on a clear summer’s day 
in holiday-time to lie on one’s back in the 
shade of some spreading tree, and look up 
into the blue sky! And is it not a beautiful 
thought to think of that sky as being like 
the sapphire pavement of heaven? And if 
the mere pavement of heaven is so precious, 
what must everything else in it be like? 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE 


The truth is, there are no things on earth 
glorious enough, and no words on earth full 
enough to give us an idea of what heaven 
is. That is why prophets and apostles have 
spoken of the most beautiful things they 
could think of, in their attempts to speak to 
us of heaven. St. John says it is “a city 
of pure gold like unto clear glass” ; that it 
has twelve gates, each gate being one pearl ; 
that its foundations are “ garnished with all 
manner of precious stones.” 

When we think of the dust and mud and 
filth of the streets of earth, and then of the 
sapphire pavement of God’s throne in 
heaven, we may judge how far the peace 
and joy of heaven are above anything we 
know here. And yet into the hearts of those 
who truly love Jesus even now there stream 
down some of the pure rays of that city of 
God through the sapphire pavement. I 
once heard the story of a simple countryman 
to whom a clergyman happened to be speak- 
ing of the glories of heaven. “ Yes, sir!” 
he said, with the manner of a little child, “I 
know something about that, for I have been 
in heaven many years!” You can see 
what he meant. He loved God so truly, 
and prayed to Him so continually, that his 
whole life for a long time past seemed as if 
it had been spent in the presence of God 
and His holy angels. 

Our Saviour, just before He parted from 
His disciples, told them that He was going 
away to prepare a place for them. They 
could not then know clearly what He meant, 
but afterwards when they saw Him ascend 
out of their sight, all must have become 
plain to their minds. Yes; Jesus has gone 
to make ready a place in heaven for those 
who love Him. If then He has gone to 
prepare a place for you, do you not think 
that you need to prepare for that place? 
George Herbert, that fine old Christian poet, 
speaks of himself as one, 


** Whose life still pressing 
Is one undressing. 
A steady aiming at a tomb.” 


But he was in a sad mood when he wrote 
that, for we have a right to look beyond the 
tomb to the beautiful place Christ has gone 
to prepare; and our life must be a preparing 
for that. 

And how are we to prepare for heaven ? 
By simply trying to do what Jesus taught us 
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to do, and by asking Him to help us; by 
being truthful, and kind, and forgiving to 
those who do us wrong, and by keeping 
down evil passions of every sort. Be sure 
He will help us, and give us new strength 
when we fail. So shall the light, the glorious 
sapphire beams from heaven, shine into our 
hearts and give us a foretaste of that perfect 
joy which eye has not seen, ear has not 
heard, and tongue cannot tell. 
‘* He died that we might be forgiven, 
He died to make us good, 
That we might go at last to heaven, 
Saved by His precious blood.” 


FOURTH EVENING 
Opening hymn: ‘‘ Thou art the way, by Thee alone” 
Lesson: Prov. viii. 1- 17 
Text : ‘‘ Wisdom is more precious than 
rubies.” —Prov. iii. 15 
THE RUBY 


THE most precious of all precious stones is 
the ruby: that splendid red stone which 
seems all on fire as you look at it. <A ruby, 
beyond a certain weight, is ten times more 
valuable than a diamond; so you may 
judge how precious it is. In front of the 
crown of England there is a Maltese cross, 
and set in that cross is a magnificent ruby. 
Its history is as interesting as it is remark- 
able. Some of you will remember that 
Edward the Black Prince, whose body lies 
in a tomb in Canterbury Cathedral, after he 
had defeated the French at Poictiers and 
had become undisputed ruler of a great part 
of France, went off fighting into Spain. He 
went to help Don Pedro, who was called 
the Cruel, to gain the kingdom of Castile. 
It was then that he won the Battle of Najera, 
and Pedro was so grateful to him that he 
gave him a priceless ruby. This ruby was 
afterwards worn by King Henry V., at the 
battle of Agincourt, and this is the ruby 
which now adorns the imperial crown of 
Queen Victoria. 

But the Bible says that wisdom is more 
precious than rubies. That is the lesson 
that the ruby teaches us. Every time we 
look at a fine ruby we may well think: ‘“ You 
are indeed a bright and glorious stone, and 
you are worth a great deal of money, but 
Solomon who was a king and had many 
rubies, who was the wisest man that ever 
lived, and who knew well what he was talk- 


ing about, says that ‘Wisdom is worth 
more.’ And Job says the same as Solo- 
mon.” 

Wisdom : that is knowing what is right 
in God’s sight and doing it. There is such 
a thing as being wise in our own eyes; 
thinking that we are always sure to do the 
right thing, that nothing we can ever do can 
possibly be wrong. Jack? Oh, yes; he 
often does silly things. Mary? Oh, yes; 
she is constantly making herself look very 
foolish. ButI? Ah! that is quite a differ- 
ent matter! Well, if you talk like that, your 
wisdom is not more precious than glass 
beads of which you can buy a _ handful for 
twopence. I once heard a great musician 
say of a young organist: “ He will never 
improve, he knows everything already!” 
There is an end to any possibility of our 
attaining to the least portion of the true 
wisdom, if we are satisfied that we have 
nothing to learn. It is usually those who 
are most ignorant who think they know 
most, and those who are most foolish who 
are wise in their own eyes. 

We are speaking, as Solomon did, of true 
wisdom ; and that begins with the fear of 
the Lord. After he had thought and written 
about life and all its joys and sorrows, he 
came back to that as “ the conclusion of the 
whole matter.” Fear God, that is wisdom. 
Oh, if we would only fear God, as we fear 
our father and mother, or our teacher, or 
one another even, it would be a great gain. 
A child often stops half-way towards doing 
what is wrong, when he thinks of being 
found out by any of these: would it not be 
better still if he always feared God? Yet 
there are some who are “cowards to- 
wards men and brave towards God:” who 
care for their friends knowing what they do, 
but care not at all for God. He is truly 
wise, even though he be no more than a 
child in years, who thinks that God sees and 
knows what he does, and who refuses to do 
what is mean or deceitful or spiteful, 
because he fears to offend God, his loving 
heavenly Father. This is wisdom indeed, 
whether in the youth or the greybeard ; and 
this it is which is more precious even than 
rubies. 

Let your prayer be: Grant, O God, that 
like Thy Son, Jesus Christ, I too may grow 
‘in wisdom and in stature, and in favour with 
God and men.” 











AT THE NURSERY WINDOW 


Up at the nursery window 
The children watching stand ; 
One holds a picture-book, and one 
A doll in her dimpled hand. 


With ripples of merry laughter, 
With bright eyes steadfast and sweet, 
They watch for their loved one’s coming 
Below in the busy street. 


I know there are nursery windows 
Where bright eves shine no more, 
Where dimpled hands no welcome wave 

As loved ones knock at the door. 


There the mothers lay with bitter tears 
The dear little clothes away, 

And the tiny shoes, and all the toys 
With which they were wont to play. 


Up at the windows of heaven 
Their little ones waiting stand, 
The light of a never-fading spring 
Shines over that happy land. 
Be still, sad hearts! the children 
Yet watch, as they did of old 
For the feet of their beloved 
To pass through the gate of gold. 


H. W. ANDERSON 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


AMONG THE GRAVES 
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N Peagrim’s Rents the days dragged 
slowly. Since the night when the 
‘Dear child” died Mary Anne had 
sunk into complete apathy. The 

spring, which brings to all animate things a 
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quickening of life, passed over her as it 
passed over the dying tree that is cankered 
at the root. All around there was bloom 
and fragrance, but her heart put forth no 
fresh shoots. 

Sometimes she stood for hours in the 
doorway, looking with dull eyes on the 
flowing water; sometimes sat beside the 
starved fire with folded hands, incapable of 
either thought or motion. When night fell 
she would steal out and seek the lonely road 
that led to the moors, or the dark lane that 
bounded the low-lying graveyard. People 
saw her pass—a melancholy figure—and 
turned their heads away. Sometimes a man 
would fling a rough jest after her. Then 
she would walk faster, till she came to the 
graveyard, where she knew she was secure 
from observation, and would lean upon the 
low wall, and look over the sad expanse 
written with the records of mortality. She 
never cared to enter it. She knew that 
the grave of the “Dear child” was a 
mere nameless mound of earth, close by 
the wall, where weeds grew thickest. It 
was against that part of the wall which 
was closest to the grave that she would 
stand. 

Her habit of standing outside the grave- 
yard expressed the attitude of her mind. 
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THE STORY 


She felt that the gates of joy were closed 
against her. Her disordered mind seized 
upon the melancholy fancy that she was 
forbidden entrance to the graveyard, where 
the good and evil alike shared an impartial 
peace. So she stood at the bend of the 
wall nearest the little grave, and got what 
comfort she could from the sense that her 
child was not more than a yard away. 

Strange thoughts came to her in those 
dark hours. She fancied when the wind 
cried in the elm-trees that it was the voice 
of her baby wailing for her underground. 
She imagined when the grasses shook and 
shivered in the night-breeze that she heard 
the breathing of the child, and that he stirred 
in his sleep. Then a horror possessed her, 
and she would run home with all her might, 
and arrive in Peagrim’s Rents pale and 
breathless. 

On a certain June evening she had gone 
to the graveyard earlier than usual. The 
sky was a lucid emerald, and the saffron 
flame of the sunset hung long in the west. 
The darkness was more apparent than real ; 
there was no hour of the night when it was 
truly dark; the night was nothing more 
than a soft veil of obscurity drawn across 
the earth, at whose outmost fringes sunrise 
and sunset nearly touched. 

As the girl stood watching she saw another 
woman moving softly among the graves. 
The other woman had a pair of garden- 
shears in her hand, and was busy trimming 
the long grass upon a little grave. Then 
she filled a pot with water, and put into it 
a small bunch of honeysuckle and sweet- 
peas. Lastly, she took a rose from her 
throat, and laid it on the grave, kissing it as 
she did so. She then stooped once more, 
brushing every trace of earth away from the 
grass with her hands, and prepared to go. 

Mary Anne, impelled by some sudden 
curiosity, moved a little nearer the gate, as 
the woman came out. She saw that she 
was young like herself, and the peace of the 
evening seemed caught up and reflected in 
her face. An inexplicable impulse seized 
her. Out of her utter forlornness there was 
born a new strong passion for some human 
sympathy. Would this woman mind if she 
spoke to her? And she had a trailing 
bunch of honeysuckle still in her hand, 
would she give her some of it for her own 
small unhonoured grave ? 
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She approached timidly, and said, ‘‘ You 
might give me just one of your flowers, 
Miss. An’ if you wouldn’t mind, I’ll show 
you where to put it. I don’t like to go in 
myself.” 

Georgianna, for it was she, looked a 
moment at the pale girl, with the dark hair, 
who asked so small a gift with such strange 
humility. Then she flushed painfully. She 
knew instinctively who she was. At last 
she said softly, “You’re Mary Anne, I 
think.” 

“« That’s what they call me,” the girl re- 
plied meekly. ‘“ My little baby’s in there, 
an’ they won’t let me put anything on his 
grave. But maybe if you was to put just 
a bit of honeysuckle on it, they wouldn’t 
mind that.” 

‘“‘ Where is the grave ?” said Georgianna. 
“Come with me and show me.” 

The girl entered the gate without another 
word, and they both went to the weed-grown 
corner. 

“That’s where it should be,” she said 
with a sob. ‘It doesn’t look much like a 
grave, does it ?” 

Georgianna stooped down and produced 
her garden shears. 

‘“‘ What are you agoin’ to do, Miss?” the 
girl asked breathlessly. 

“I’m going to make it look more like a 
grave.” 

Mary Anne said nothing. She stood 
watching. There was no sound but the 
click of the shears. Gradually the coarse 
grass was cleared away, and the true outline 
of the little mound of earthappeared. Then 
Georgianna laid the sprigs of honeysuckle 
upon it, and smiled sadly. 

Was it the tenderness, the exquisite 
womanly sympathy of that smile, that thawed 
the ice about the heart of poor Mary 
Anne? Was it the sight of the place 
where the poor despised “ Dear child” lay, 
at last, trim and neat, with the fragrant 
honeysuckle lying on it for a pledge of love, 
that broke up the depths within her? Some- 
thing, perhaps, of each. She flung herself 
weeping beside the grave. She took Georgi- 
anna’s hand and kissed it passionately. She 
had no words that she could utter. But 
as she looked up out of her dimmed eyes 
she saw that smile still upon the face of the 
other woman, and she felt its sweetness sink 
into her heart like a healing balm. 
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— this woman were alike cut 














‘** Sometimes sat by the starved fire” 


“Did he suffer very much—the little 
one?” said Georgianna. “It must have 
been all very bitter for you. I know I can’t 
understand some things about it, but oh, I 
can understand the bitterness.” 

The words were quietly said, but the voice 
vibrated like a harp-note. 

The girl bowed her head lower over the 
grave. There was something so poignantly 
forlorn in her attitude that it might have 
moved a much less sensitive heart than 
Georgianna’s. Gradually, however, the hard 
sobs that seemed to tear her throat ceased, 
and her breath came more easily. 

Georgianna waited till she grew quiet. 
There was an intensity in the whole scene 
that thrilled her. The yellow flame in the 
west had faded into pale primrose ; a star or 
two trembled in the sky; far-off there 
sounded the shouts of happy children in the 
hay-fields. It seemed to her as if she and 





off from all commerce with 
that happier every-day world 
where children played in un- 
thinking mirth. For these 
two the barred doors of the 
tragic had rolled back, ad- 
mitting each into the sanc- 
tuary of the world’s sorrow. 
All those emotions of a love 
ae” diviner than any merely per- 
sonal passion which had 
already shaken Georgianna’s 
soul returned upon her in 
full force. But now she 
was conscious of a new ele- 
ment which mingled with 
these emotions, at once con- 
trolling and __ transfusing 
them. It could only be 
described as the element of 
sex. She dimly perceived 
that it always had been, and 
always would be, woman on 
whom the heaviest burdens 
of the world rested. A fan- 
tastic thought seized her— 
those enormous gates of the 
tragic through which’she had 
passed were hinged upon 
the hearts of women, they 
were built up of the tear- 
stained disconsolate faces 
of women, they shrieked as 
they opened with the cries of unhappy women, 
whose love had been their sorrow or their 
shame. 

The thought pained her, but it was not 
altogether painful. It dissolved itself, as it 
were, into pure pity, into a new sense of 
kinship with her sex. Her soul entered into 
a silent compact with this unhappy girl weep- 
ing over her forlorn grave. She perceived 
in her a symbol of all the denied happiness 
of the world. 

She put out her hand at last, and laid it 
gently on the girl’s shoulder. 

“Don’t cry any more,” she said. 
me all about it.” 

“ T don’t think I can, Miss,” she replied. 
* The light comes an’ goes inside my mind, 
an’ I can’t see things clear. It’s like walkin’ 
in a mist ; sometimes it rolls away, an’ I see 
things as I know, and then it all comes 
back again sudden, an’ I’m afraid to move, 
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THE STORY 


an’ there’s sounds in the mist that frighten 
me.” 

Georgianna took the girl’s hands in hers, 
and perhaps there was a magnetism in that 
soft firm touch which steadied her nerves. 
When Mary Anne spoke again, it was in a 
low clear voice, and calmly. 

“It seems a long time ago, like as ’twere 
somethin’ that happened before I was born,” 
she said. ‘The house was white, with 
geraniums in the two windows, and there 
was the sea. It was from the sea he came, 
an’ night after night I heard his step, and 
oh, I loved him so. An’ then father died, 
an’ he and I was married. .... An’ it 
wasn’t never to be known, not for long an’ 
long. But I didn’t mind that, because I 
loved him so. An’ then he went away, an’ 
I came here, an’ as I came across the moor 
that day the mist drawed down, an’ it 


covered up my mind... .. 2 
She stopped suddenly, and looked up with 
a sort of joyous terror on her face. “JI 


thought I heard him call,” she cried. ‘“ The 
light comes an’ goes, but some way it lasts 
longer than it did.” 

Georgianna still held her hands, but now 
the girl made a violent effort to release them. 
There was a curious smile upon her face ; 
the sadness seemed passing from it, as if a 
veil were slowly lifted. She timidly put out 
her hands and passed them over Georgianna’s 
brow and hair, as a blind girl might do. 

“Tis his face, his eyes,” she whispered. 
*“T can see the sea in them. I can 
es 

She shuddered and turned pale. 

“The mist has come down again,” she added, 
in an awe-struck tone. ‘An’ oh, I loved him 
so! An’ the baby’s dead, an’ in all the world 
there’s no one now to love me true.” 

Georgianna was inexpressibly touched. 
But she was more tham touched. She felt 
as though some unknown force was 
drawing her towards this unhappy 
girl, The words which Mary Anne 
had spoken had roused widening 
echoes in her mind. Their import 
had been vague and tangled enough, 
but some instinct taught her that ; 
they concerned her more nearly oe 
than she knew. ’ 

* T will love you,” she whispered. 

“TI think God has sent you to me 
to-night that I should love you.” 
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“God is such a long way off,” Mary 
Anne sighed. ‘I think God has forgotten 
me.” 

“God never forgets,’ said Georgianna, 
solemnly. ‘Mary Anne, may I kiss you?” 

She drew the shuddering girl to her breast. 
“Let me be your friend,” she whispered. 
And in the heart of Mary Anne a voice said 


softly, “ If only God were like this. Perhaps 
He is.” 
They met often after that night. Some- 


times Georgianna went to the little house 
in Peagrim’s Rents, but more often they 
talked together in the lane beside the church- 
yard. There was something in the humility 
and affection of the girl which was infinitely 
moving. At the voice of Georgianna her 
apathy melted, her soul seemed to stir and 
clamour at the door of the imprisoning senses. 
But in her eyes the shadow of sorrow still 
lay deep. Those eyes often reminded Geor- 















‘« She took Georgianna’s hand and kissed it passionately ” 
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gianna of dark lakes, folded depth over depth, 
unvisited by sunlight. 

One night in August Georgianna met 
Mary Anne at the gate of the graveyard. 
They went together as usual to the graves, 
and for some time, as on the night when 
they first met, there was no sound but the 
click of the garden-shears as they trimmed 
the grass. When the grave of little Phil 
was set in order, they went to the grave 
beside the wall where the other child lay. 
It was no longer a weed-grown corner now. 
The tiny mound was green, and on it stood 
an earthen bowl filled with fresh flowers. 

There was thunder in the air, and the 
formidable clouds which had hung low all 
day seemed now to have dissolved them- 
selves into a stifling veil of gauze, which lay 
closely on the earth. Through this immense 
obstruction the moon was rising, rayless and 
exaggerated, like some swollen dead thing 
of a wizard’s dream. It was the kind of 
night when the nerves creep with formless 
fear, and the crepitation of one’s own heart 
becomes distinct and dreadful. 

The two women felt the influence of the 
hour, and sat with clasped hands upon the 
weathered granite of a monumental grave 
shaped like a table. They felt no desire of 
speech, but their pulses talked volubly, and 
the spirit of each was accurate and vocal to 
the other. The moon, swimming now into 
the upper and clearer air, dropped a softly 
diffused silver on the graves, and the elms 
beside the wall shuddered from time to time 
as the fitful breeze ran through them. And 
at that sound they shivered sympathetically. 

“Tt is like the sea,” said Mary Anne. 

“Tt is like a cloud of angels going by,” 
said Georgianna. 

They had risen to go, when each became 
suddenly conscious of some one else moving 
in the graveyard. The steps came nearer, 
and now a clearer ray of moonlight enabled 
them to discern a woman’s figure. She was 
coming straight towards them. She walked 
with a light, firm step, her hands clasped 
before her, her face looking upward. The 
light falling on that uplifted face revealed 
Margaret Rosewarne. 

** Margaret, is it you?” said Georgianna. 

“ Peace be with you,” she replied, stretch- 
ing out her hand as if in blessing. “I have 
a message for you.” 

There was something almost awful in this 
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mode of salutation at such an hour and in 
such a place. The pale face, with its dark 
piercing eyes and bands of white hair, distinct 
in the moonlight, confronting them, seemed 
like a spirit’s. Mary Anne clung convulsively 
to Georgianna. A great dread fell upon 
her. 

Margaret, as if understanding the feelings 
of the shrinking girl, laid her hand gently on 
her shoulder. “Be not afraid,” she said, 
still speaking in that strangeness of religious 
exaltation which was customary with her in 
rare moments of emotion. ‘The Lord has 
need of you also. You have tasted deep of 
sorrow, but to-night it is the Lord’s will you 
should be healed. His ways are not as our 
ways, nor His thoughts as our thoughts. 
Blessed be His name.” 

“ Listen, children,” she said, speaking in 
a softer accent. ‘A week ago the Lord’s 
voice called me to a distant town where 
there was work to be done for Him. There 
was a soul there that needed me, a simple, 
sorrow-stricken soul, and I went. When my 
work was done, as I supposed, some one 
told me that there was a young man lying 
sick and near to death in a neighbouring 
house. I went to see him, and as soon as 
I saw him found that I knew him. As he 
lay there with the damp of death upon his 
young brow, he told me his history. He 
had been brought up among those who 
feared God, but religion had seemed hard 
and bitter to him, and he had turned for 
company to the ungodly. He had tried to 
forget that he had a soul, and, at first, nearly 
succeeded ; but good influences never left 
him; for God does not permit the children 
of the godly to be wholly cast away, nor 
does He permit them to be without friends. 
There was a woman he loved; she was his 
unacknowledged wife, and his heart was 
bitter in him for the wrong he had done her. 
There was a friend who met him in the hour 
of his distress, who for pure pity promised 
to care for his wife, and keep his secret till 
the time came when it need no longer bea 
secret. The poor youth told me all this 
with many tears. He told me how he had 
determined to retrieve himself and had gone 
to sea, and had sailed away with his rebellious 
heart. And, on the sea, all his cowardice 
and folly grew clear to him, and God’s hand 
found him and broke his heart. He had but 
just landed ; he was on his way back when a 
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cruel sickness smote him. But peace came 
to him, great peace before he died. ‘The 
last thing he said was: ‘ Tell my mother she 
did not pray for me in vain, after all. Oh, 
how I want my mother!’ Poor, poor lad, 
it was sad to see him go, so young; but 
he’s safely folded, safely folded !” 

A growing fear seized the two women as 
Margaret spoke. They listened wide-mouthed, 
trembling; they seemed to hear the sighs 
from that obscure bed of death, and saw, or 
thought they saw, for a vivid instant, the face 
of the poor lad who called, dying, for his 
mother. 

Margaret stood straight and still in the 
moonshine, her hands clasped before her, a 
flame of ecstasy burning in her dark eyes. 
She seemed to have forgotten everything but 
the scene she had so vividly pictured. Her 
voice, speaking as from an invisible height of 
prophetic vision, went on in tender mono- 
logue. “Safe from the storm at last, this 
soul over whom a mother prayed. Not with 
empty hands shall Margaret Rosewarne meet 
her Lord. She to whom the dear Lord gave 
no child, shall enter the gates at last with 
joy, saying, ‘ Behold me, and the children of 
my soul whom Thou hast given me!’” 

But to Georgianna the strain of the situa- 
tion was endurable no longer. She seized 
Margaret’s hands, and cried: ‘“ What does 
it all mean? Tell me, tell me quick!” 

At that cry Margaret’s voice took its soft- 
est note. ‘My dear,” she said, tenderly, 
*‘ would I have told you all this if it did not 
concern you? It is your brother who is 
dead. Yet the heaviest blow is not yours, 
and therefore it is you who must strengthen 
those who will suffer most by it. Go, and 
tell your mother her son is in heaven. Weep 
not for the dead, neither bemoan him; but 
weep sore for him that goeth away, for he 
shall return no more, nor see his native 
country.” 

“But I do not understand... . the 
other things . . »” she replied, faintly. 

** My dear, did I not say that the heaviest 
blow was not yours? When that poor 
youth died you lost a brother, but this 
woman ”—laying her hand on Mary Anne— 
“ahusband. This is the woman who is your 
brother’s wife, and he who kept his secret is 
the man you love.” 

Margaret stopped abruptly. She turned 
to Mary Anne, and put her arm round her, 


and whispered in her ear: “Be of good 
courage; you will go to him, he cannot 
return to you.” ‘The girl’s face seemed 
turned to stone, and the moonlight falling 
on it emphasised both its beauty and its 
pallor. Her breast heaved, her disparted 
lips uttered a sound only, ‘Oh, oh, oh ”— 
the very sigh of a soul in labour. 

“Tt was a shock that robbed her of 
memory,” said Margaret; “it is a shock 
that will restore her. The Lord has told 
me she will be healed to-night.” 

And then a strange thing happened. Put- 
ting out her hands, after the pathetic fashion 
of the blind, as she had done once before, 
she passed them over the face of Georgianna. 
“Dead, and in heaven,” she whispered. 
“ And I also must be dead and in heaven 
with him. It is his face, his eyes. But he 
is cold .... he is pale. ... he does 
not kiss me. .... 

“‘ Hush, hush, poor heart!” said Margaret 
in that thrilling ecstatic voice of hers. “O 
Lord, who canst heal with a touch, touch 
this woman and make her whole. Heal 
Thou her broken mind, her broken heart. 
Give her beauty for ashes, and the oil of joy 
for mourning.” 

She laid her hand upon the head of the 
girl as she prayed, and the girl’s whole body 
trembled as a flower trembles at a touch. 
That voice, which in earlier days had thrilled 
so many, ran through all the channels of her 
being like music. Every member quivered 
with the live joy of it. It must have been 
in that moment that the veil which had so 
long rested on her mind was rent in twain. 
She looked from one to the other like an 
astonished child, roused out of sleep. 

“Speak to her, Georgianna,” said Margaret. 
‘« She’s just a poor wounded bird looking for 
a nest. Open your heart to her, dear.” 

Georgianna, overwhelmed by tenderness 
and amazement, drew her to her bosom. 

“« My sister, my dear sister,” she whispered. 
She could find no other words, but she knew 
by the answering pressure of the girl’s hand 
in hers that their significance was compre- 
hended. ; 

There may be a love which passeth the 
love of women, but sometimes women love 
one another with an intense selfishness 
which enters into no other passion. It was 
such a love that now entered the hearts of 
these two women. Each knew that the 
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shuttle of time had woven into their lives 
an ineffaceable thread, and one which was to 
bind them indisselubly. Like Ruth and 
Naomi they were wedded at the altar of a 
common tragedy. Long years afterwards, 
when Georgianna died with her own sweet 
child lying in her arms, it was the hand of 
Mary Anne that closed her eyes, and laid 
upon her breast the lilies of peace. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


THE EPILOGUE 


WHEN the epilogue of a piece is spoken, it 
is, I believe, customary to gather up all the 
lessons of the drama, and emphasise them 
afresh in clear-cut epigram and sounding 
aphorism ; but from such a task I would 
fain be excused. An epilogue appears to 
me to be something quite different; it is 
just the quietness of sunset after the long 
day. There is a movement in the gathered 
clouds, a wind that runs among them, sepa- 
rating them by soft compulsions, until at 
last they melt into gauzy curtains, which are 
slowly withdrawn, leaving the body of the 
heaven in its clearness, “as it were the paved 
work of a sapphire stone.” Many times after 
sad-coloured days of rain and wind upon the 
moorland have I seen these aérial transforma- 
tions, and I never see them without thinking 
of that quiet-lighted evening which fell upon 
these simple folk of whom I have tried to 
write. 

The long-dreaded day came when we left 
South Barton, and I think that that was the 
last wholly sad day which the chief protago- 
nists in my humble drama ever knew. Even 
that day was not quite so sad as it appeared. 
There were many kind glances and not a few 
honest eyes wet with tears when the farewell 
words were spoken. Mudge took no pains 
to conceal his emotion, and even Craske and 
Trevitick behaved with strange courtesy, and 
showed a genuine sadness. Just as we were 
starting Pugh came to his shop-door, and 
waved his hand and handkerchief with what 
seemed like deprecation, though there were 
not wanting those who thought they saw 
more of derision than deprecation in his 
attitude. But no one took the least notice 
of him, so that, finding himself disregarded, 
he soon withdrew into his back parlour, 
where he endured from Mrs. Pugh a stinging 
lecture on the unseemliness of his behaviour. 


“If I was you, I wouldn’t act two-faced, 
Pugh,” said that redoubtable lady. ‘ You’ve 
done harm enough with your underhand ways 
already. As for me, I’ve made up my mind. 
I’m about sick of South Barton. I’m going 
to Barnstaple, an’ I shan’t come back for a 
month or two. An’ mind this, when I do 
come back I’m not going to Chapel any 
more. Chapel-folk are a low lot, and I 
shall go to Church.” 

Pugh was glad enough to purchase domes- 
tic peace on these terms, He went about 
saying that “after what ’ad occurred” he 
felt that his work at the Chapel was done. 
No one grieved over this conclusion, and a 
good many rejoiced. When, however, he 
subsequently explained that he had acquired 
new convictions on the inviolable union of 
Church and State, the Church party them- 
selves could not forbear some open sarcasm. 
Trevitick told him plainly that if he would 
change his character instead of his views it 
would be a good deal more to the purpose: 
which speech not unnaturally bred a coldness 
between them. Pugh went to Church, not- 
withstanding, and ultimately became a 
Churchwarden ; but the pride he took in 
that circumstance was always marred by the 
uncomfortable eye of Ritson, the corn-chand- 
ler, which expressed such open derision that, 
as Pugh explained, it “turned ‘im ’ot an’ 
cold,” and produced several other equally 
unpleasant sensations of which he could give 
no clear account. 

It was after all with some of the circum- 
stance of a triumphal procession, if a very 
humble one, that we left South Barton. 

The landlord of the “‘ Three Eagles” put 
a landau at our disposal, refusing all charge 
for the same ; and, so far as I can ascertain, 
this was the first and last time that my 
mother and father ever travelled in so exalted 
an equipage. Ah, what simple things are 
these which after long years have the power 
of calling tears into the eyes! I can still 
see that landau with its tarnished grandeur 
(it had served a half-century of weddings in 
South Barton) stopping at the door of the 
humble manse ; my father lying back in it 
pale and faint, with his hands grasping the 
familiar vine-stick between his knees; and 
mother, sitting primly upright, as is the habit 
of persons not born to landaus; and Geor- 
gianna with her grey eyes agleam with tearful 
brightness ; and the poor dejected Mudge 
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who wrung our hands, and forced cough- 
lozenges on Mary, who despised them. 

On the honest faces of the little group who 
stood round us there was only simple human 
pity. A group of children tossed a bunch 
of wild flowers into our laps as we crossed 
the bridge, and I felt the meanest sense of 
pride in looking down upon them from my 
superior eminence. From time immemorial 
those who ride in carriages have held in light 
esteem those who go a-foot, and I was not 
proof against so ancient a temptation. I 
leaned back luxuriously, as one who had 
found my rightful environment; but for all 
the four miles to the station, mother sat 
quite erect, with one hand covered in its 
black cotton glove, resting on father’s arm, 
and her eyes fixed timidly upon him, with 
such a look of inexpressible love and yearn- 
ing and pity, that her face seemed suddenly 
made beautiful, and almost young. The last 
person we saw was Dawkins, who stood where 
the cross-roads meet, a mile out of the town, 
holding a rush basket in his hand. He 
shambled uneasily up to the carriage, rub- 
bing his red beard with one hand, and hold- 
ing up the basketin theother. It contained 
apples, apples of the quarantine species, 
which my soul loved. He explained in a 
hoarse whisper that he ‘didn’t expect to 
find no other methody passon what knew so 
much about gard’ning any more. Moastly 
passons were fools at gard’ning.” But he 
hinted further that in the landau at that 
moment there sat a resplendent exception 
to that sweeping rule, and he wished to show 
his appreciation of the fact by this humble 
gift of apples, which he intimated—with a side- 
long glance at me implying a humorous sus- 
picion—were “all grow’d in ’is own garding.” 
He then shambled away at a great rate to 
escape our thanks, and the last we saw of 
him was a shabby hat waving itself, apparently 
of its own volition, from the further side of 
the hedge, where he had concealed himself in 
modest terror of his presumption. 

It all passed so quickly that there was 
little time to note sensations, but somehow 
the sensations noted themselves upon the 
memory, and remain there now that a 
thousand more important things are for- 
gotten. I would like to know why it is, 
for I cannot explain it; but that timid hand 
in its black cotton glove laid upon my 
father’s arm, and that tired, small woman, 
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sitting so erect, afraid to take full advantage 
of this unusual ease and state in a poor 
shabby landau, are pictures I can never put 
away, and they seem to me among the 
most pathetic I have ever seen. I have 
never since seen a worn cotton glove upon 
the hand of some poor woman without 
feeling a softness and a pain thrill through 
my heart. I find myself saying: “Oh, you 
who call yourselves great artists, why don’t 
you sculpture ‘hat? What is there in the 
beauty and the symmetry of some delicately 
modelled hand, such as you love to paint, 
that can ever move us as we might be 
moved by the actual vision in marble or in 
colour of some shapeless work-roughened 
hand, with all the knots and scars upon it, 
that tell the tale of ceaseless labour and un- 
grudging love? ... .” 

It all passed so quickly, and the world we 
had known so long melted out of view like 
a cloud. The sun shone brightly on the 
gilded vane of the old church, and the river 
sang its old song underneath the bridge. 
Up the steep field-path, beyond the gathered 
corn-sheaves, ranged the green copse where 
I had prayed, and there was the gate where 
Mary watched in mute derision. And there 
were the great plume-like firs upon the 
hill, with the white clouds tangled in their 
branches; and then came a turn of the 
road, and it all faded, and only a faint blue 
smoke, rising straight in the clear air, showed 
where the red roofs of South Barton lay 
clustered underneath the moors. I do not 
think any of us wished to go back, but not 
the less we felt a subtle pang in leaving it 
all. The soil where the roots of life have 
once struck is always sacred. It is more 
sacred still if we have nourished it with our 
dead; and something told me that that 
last look which father gave the little town 
was meant for a grave beneath the old 
church-tower where the dear “little chap” 
lay sleeping. 

It was, after all, beside the sea that the 
long-coveted cottage was found. It was 
very small, but it had a garden running 
southward to the shore, and there were roses 
and jasmine at the porch; and there was no 
room in it that was not musical like some 
burnished sea-shell with the softened murmur 
of the great salt waters. 

In that living air strength came slowly 
back to the minister. He had left the 
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storms of life behind, and had dropped his 
anchor in a peaceful haven. 

One day Mr. Scaley called. He showed 
himself quite unaltered in the voracity of 
his appetite and his incapacity for grammar. 
He expressed himself as delighted with the 
loveliness of the place, and spoke of himself 
magnanimously as a person engaged in 
difficult duties to whom such a Capua of 
ease was denied. After a while the con- 
versation turned on South Barton. 

“It was a pity you couldn’t ’ave stayed 
on your three years,” he remarked. ‘I did 
my best for you, but Pugh was too pig-headed 
to listen to. any hargument.” 

At that the minister turned sharply, and 
there was a flash of the former light of battle 
in his eyes. 

“Scaley, don’t tell lies,” he said. ‘“ My 
dear, give Mr. Scaley another cup of tea.” 

Scaley flushed to the roots of his hair, 
and made no reply. Presently he looked 
up with a curious expression on his face. 
“I’m sorry,” he stammered. “There, I'll 
acknowledge I didn’t behave quite fair to you, 
sir. An’ I’ve been sorry for it ever since, an’ 
I can only say I ’ope you'll forgive me.” 

“I bear you no enmity,” said the minister, 
“and I’ve nothing to forgive. You did me 
no real harm, although you may have meant 
to doso. I’ve only one thing to say to you. 
If you live, you’ll be an old man past work 
some day, as I am now; and if you want to 
have a quiet conscience when you come to 
the end of life, see to it that you never treat 
an old man as you would not wish to be 
treated by the younger men when you your- 
self are old. There—that’s enough. No, 
don’t apologise. I would rather you didn’t. 
My dear, Mr. Scaley is waiting for his cup 
of tea.” 

That was the last “ word of assort ” which 
William Romilly was ever known to utter. 

After tea he chatted quietly with Scaley 
about South Barton affairs, occasionally 
touching them with a gleam of his old 
caustic humour. Then we had prayers, and 
he prayed in earnest tones for Scaley as 
« Thy young servant,” asking that he might 
have light given him to see the roads of 
truth and duty, and strength to walk in 
them when, by reason of the flesh, the will 
was weak. 

When prayers were over, Scaley crossed 
the little room, and put his hand out to 
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father. 
warmly. 

“No, no,” said father, when Scaley would 
have spoken, “don’t say another word 
about it. There’s always a temptation to 
young men at the beginning of their careers 
to hustle older men out of the way. Ina 
sense it’s natural. But when you are as old 
as I am you'll find it a great comfort to 
remember that, however you may have erred 
in other ways, you never got on by taking 
advantage of another, and can accuse your- 
self of nothing selfish or dishonourable in 
your relations with your brethren. And I 
think you’ve learned your lesson. You'll be 
able to say that some day, I trust.” 

* T ’ope so, sir. At least I’ll try.” 

With that Scaley went out, with quite 
unaccustomed tears in his eyes. 

I never liked the man, and in truth there 
was nothing in him to like. Perhaps we all 
fail in making proper allowance for the 
inherent defects of natures such as his. It 
is so much easier for the man who is born 
with a strong sense of right to keep a 
straight course than for the man who in- 
herits some crookedness of character. But 
I am bound to say that I never heard of 
Scaley doing a shabby thing after that talk 
in the little cottage at Barcombe, and I 
know that, when father died, Scaley travelled 
two hundred miles from the North of Eng- 
land to stand in the driving snow beside his 
grave. 

In that little garden beside the sea there 
might often have been seen a fast-ageing man 
and woman walking arm-in-arm on the 
warm afternoons, like a pair of lovers. In 
the stern heart of William Romilly there had 
at last broken the perfect flower of love, and 
its perfume filled all the latter years of life. 
He preached sometimes to the last in the 
tiny chapel near the beach; but it was 
usually not so much a sermon as a quiet 
talk about the love of God; and the big- 
shouldered fisherman who heard him came 
to understand his message, and on the 
roaring nights when tempests beat along the 
coast, many a mother took comfort from the 
truth that her lad at sea was as near God’s 
bosom as though he lay safe at home under 
the warm habitable roofs of men. 

On the sunny days of summer he would 
sit for hours in the corner of the garden 
nearest to the sea, with the worn study 
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Bible on his lap, which he had received 
more than thirty years before when he was 
ordained. Sometimes Georgianna would 
beg him to read some new book, but he 
would often say, “ No, my dear. The Bible’s 
enough for me. I’ve read it wrong side up 
most of my life, and I’m only just begin- 
ning to understand it rightly. It'll take me 
all the rest of my life to undo my old mis- 
takes. This is the newest book I know, 
and the only one I want.” 

Sprague carried out his plan of emigration, 
and took his sister with him. An _ unex- 
pected turn of circumstance gave him an 
old college friend as comrade, and some 
years later this friend married Amy. 

Events proved that Sprague had gauged 
his nature rightly in supposing himself best 
fitted for a life of open-air activity. He had 
a hard struggle at first, and a long period 
elapsed before he reached a modest ease of 
circumstance. But the deeper qualities of 
his nature were developed by the struggle, 
and the large free life of the Antipodes, with 
its insistent effort to break the barbarous 
to the harness of the civilised, gave at last a 
firmness and equilibrium to his character, 
which perhaps could have been achieved by 
no other means. 

Before he left England there was a quiet 
farewell scene in that cottage by the sea at 
Barcombe. 

“You have taught me many things that I 
shall not forget,” he said gratefully to the 
minister, as he wrung his hand at parting. 

‘“‘ Nay, it is you have been the teacher,” 
replied the minister. ‘ You have taught me 
not to judge lest I should be judged, and to 
think no evil of any man. ‘That is a great 
lesson to learn. God bless you, my son.” 

The next day he sailed, and if prayers 
could follow audibly a beloved form, like 
starry music, surely no ship ever put to sea 
attended by such a flight of voices, sweet 
with faith and constancy. 

Beside those sounding waters, which lay 
around the house like an emblem of infinity, 
Georgianna often walked in the dove-coloured 
mornings, and the fair translucent evenings. 
The great ships came and went, and at 
frequent intervals from beyond the heaving 
azure came a voice saying she was not for- 
gotten. In the long nights of winter when 
the tempests were abroad, and the frail 
young moon was driven shuddering from 
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cloud to cloud, she said, ‘‘ God preserve him 
if he is on the seas to-night,” and she felt 
that all was somehow well. He would come 
some day—she knew it. Peace, peace, wild 
waters, and be still! When at last he shall 
sail the wind shall be quiet, and the pulses 
of the mighty deep shall keep the tenor ot 
an even joy. But it shall not be yet; no, not 
for months and years. And when he comes 
at last the face of Georgianna will have lost 
something of its rounded freshness, and over 
the delicately pencilled eyebrows faint lines 
will have written records, and in the sweet 
grey eyes passion will have faded into peace. 
Does one love more or less, I wonder, for 
these aching prolongations of desire, these 
faint sweet hours of secret tears, these tired 
waitings, during which passion clears itself 
of all unworthy elements, leaving only the 
finest subtlest liquor, bright with love’s most 
sacred essences? Better, Georgianna would 
have said; not more nor less, but better. 
Peace, wild waters, and be still! There are 
other tides than those which flow around 
this earth, on which elect souls meet one 
another. And these tides flow on into eter- 
nity. 

In that cottage at Barcombe there was a 
normal narrowness of means, but also so 
much of true happiness that what is called 
“the pinch” of poverty was never felt. 
Some six months after the Romillys had 
settled down to their new life, a letter 
reached the minister from William Crook. 
It seemed that Crook had been as good as 
his word. The three hundred pounds had 
never been entered in the accounts of the 
C.E.B.S., and Crook now returned the 
money with interest. But this did not at all 
suit the views of the minister. He felt that 
he had no right to it, and insisted that it 
should be reckoned among the assets of the 
ruined society. Tweer, who had somehow 
contrived to escape a gaol, and had what was 
left of the society in his own management, 
cheerfully accepted the money without a 
word. Beside himself no one knew any- 
thing of the transaction, and his only com- 
ment was that Romilly was a fool and Crook 
a still bigger one. 

Partly because she desired to swell the 
modest family exchequer, but more for 
love of the work, Georgianna after a 
while started a humble night-school in the 
village, and gathered round her the fisher 
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lads-and lasses. They began by — 
being a little shy of her, but they 
soon loved her, and did her will 
with a true chivalric obedience. 
Mary Anne, who was her first 
scholar, soon became her chief 
helper in her work. It was a 
familiar sight at six o’clock each 
evening, come calm or storm, to 
see the two women pass along the 
village street to the little school- 
house close beside the beach, where 
a score or two of big lads and ruddy 
girls awaited them. One day there 
was a great cheering on the beach, 
and a very badly written note was 
put into Georgianna’s hand, asking 
her to come to the harbour at once. 
When she got there she found that 
a new smack had been launched, 
‘which was a sufficient cause for the 
excitement ; but she speedily dis- I 
covered that this was not all. a a / 

* We thought you wouldn’t mind, see ene ae am } 
Miss, an’ it might bring us luck,” | ; ! 
said a big fisherman, waving his cap 
in the general direction of the 
smack. 

“ Wouldn’t mind what?” she 
said innocently. 

“Why the naming of her, to be 
sure,” he replied. “It were our 


— 














own idea, an’ we wanted to kind eT ae 
o’ surprise you.” 
She looked at the bow of the ‘* Beside those sounding waters Georgianna often walked ” 


boat, and there in big gilt letters 
she read, The Georgianna. 





“Three cheers for The Georgianna!” bells rang in Barcombe, Mary Anne went 
shouted some one. with Georgianna to her new home. In that 
“ What do ye think o’ that, Mary Anne?” home for one year there was a happiness 
whispered the big fisherman to the pale, which is rarely known on earth. Then— 
dark girl who stood beside Georgianna. but I cannot tell it . . . . Georgianna and 
“TI think it’s no more than she deserves,” her child were laid in the same coffin, and 
said Mary Anne. “She’s just the best were buried in South Barton churchyard, 
woman in the world.” close to the grave of little Phil. A year 
“ There’s another one, as I know,” said later Mary Anne was laid beside them. | 
the big fellow with a blush. ‘“ Maybe she’ll When I was last at Barcombe I saw The 
love me some day, and when I get a smack 0’ Georgianna, lying in the tiny harbour. 
my own, I shall call her Zhe Mary Anne.” She was still taut and seaworthy, they told 


“That can never be,” she whispered, me, and had always been the luckiest boat 
turning a shade paler. “As long as she’s in Barcombe. She still sails the seas ; but 
alive, I’ll never leave her.” alas! all those dear human souls I loved 

Nor did she. Four years after, when have long since passed out of sight, and the 
Herbert Sprague came back, and wedding- shadows of the evening lie along the sea. 

THE END 
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HE largest and most wonderful of all our 
clocks is nature. From this great and un- 
erring timepiece we may know the time and 

season with almost the same precision as that 
of our calendars and mechanical contrivances. To 
this day the Tartars commence their ploughing 
when the sun shines down their chimney. The 
Finns know at the appearance of the first star 
in their firmament that the winter is approach- 
ing them. The people of the East still ‘‘ desire 
their shadow” as a token that the day’s work 
is done. The English cow-boy knows when to 
take his herd home and, more wonderful, the 
herd would probably remind him of the time if 


. he got out of his reckoning. Even the flocks of 


the farmyard know the signs that herald the dusk, 
and if you care to notice it you will see that those 
half-a-dozen ducks which get up with the sun and 
fend for themselves in the dykes that stretch a 
mile from the farm, always toddle back to their 
roost as the sun sinks to rest, and no matter 
whether it is dark at five o’clock or nine o'clock, 
they never get benighted on their journey home. 


As regularly as the seasons change each brings its 
own particular token. Just at Christmas time 
we have the Christmas rose, then in succession 
come the snowdrops, daffodils, primroses, the haw- 
thorn, and so on, declaring when January gives 
place to February, and when spring melts into 
summer. And this perpetual round of nature has 
been one of God's blessings from immemorial 
days, and we are certain that when next spring 
comes all the beauty now hidden away in the 
brown soil will break forth again to rejoice the 
heart of man, as we have proof it has done for 
thousands of years. When the Pharaoh of the 
oppression was buried a number of flowers then in 
bloom were buried with him, and when the coffin 
containing his remains was opened four thousand 
yearsafterwards the form of the flowers was distinctly 
recognisable, and proved to be identical with those 
in blossom on the banks of the Nile every May. 
This proves that Pharaoh's remains were buried in 
the month of May, and each year through all the 
succeeding centuries similar flowers to those found 
had blossomed on the Nile, flourished for a season, 
and been scattered before the wind. 





Let us look into Dr. Hugh Macmillan’s latest 

volume, ‘‘ The Clock of Nature" in which is inter- 

preted for us with spiritual eyes many secrets of 

earth and sky for the lesson of these wonderful 

signs from the Heavenly Clock, Are not the flowers 
XXV—6o 
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but symbols of our earthly life? “ Our times,” 
says the author, ‘‘are in God’s hands, and so are 
the times of the grass of the field which to-day is 
and to-morrow is cast into the oven. And does it 
not teach us impressively that all flesh is as grass 
and all the glory of man as the flower of the field ? 
. . « . Each flower has but a short time to blossom 
. « .. if we do not sow in March we shall not reap 
in harvest, if we do not shoot forth the bud in 
our spring and summer we shall not bear fruit in 
our autumn.”’ 


OF the pillars upon which the home is built the 
chiefest by common consent is love, and love 
needs other supports to make a home a reality 
instead of a name in the shape of purity, unself- 
ishness, and discipline. Where the chief pillar 
exists in its best form the others are more thar 
likely to be found. Most homes have the pillar 
in some degree to begin with, but when the 
corners come to be rounded which are to be met 
with in every life’s journey, it sometimes does not 
stand the strain put upon it. And largely because 
this great pillar is allowed to fall into decay. 
*«T estimate that the pillar of love in the home 
needs re-establishing, lest decay should weaken its 
strength, morning by morning, and furbishing, lest 
rust deform its beauty, evening by evening.” Then 
we see that sweetest of all sights—the husband and 
wife whose hearts beat with the same affection for 
each other when the hair is grey as they beat halfa 
century ago. ‘‘I think Christ smiles tenderly on 
young lovers at their wooing, but with a full heart 
on old lovers whose wooing has not ended with 
grey hairs,” says Dr. Horton. 


Anp when this relationship is firmly established 
between the founders of the home, are not the 
children likely to strengthen the pillar, whereas 
under other circumstances they would but weaken 
it? Will not the daughter be a good sister as 
well as a good daughter, and the brother a source 
of strength on which the sister can lean? And 
granted that they have such an affection for each 
other and for their parents, are they not treading 
the right roads to be good founders of the homes 
to which they each will go by-and-by ? 





To the daughter of the house is granted many 
privileges of keeping the Pillar of Love in repair. 


* “The Four Pillars of the Home,” by R. F. Hortop, M.A, 
D.D. 
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She will aim at building it up anew with all the 
gentle virtues of which St. Francis of Sales speaks 
if she is to do her part thoroughly and successfully, 
‘‘Humility, patience, meekness, bearing one 
another’s burdens, tenderness, truthfulness, com- 
passion, forgiving injuries, simplicity—in fact all the 
little virtues which, like violets, love the shade and 
make little show, yet shed a sweet odour on all 
around.” 


WHEN we want to judge whether a certain expendi- 
ture is waste or not, upon what principle shall we 
proceed? was a question Miss Frances Buss 
asked some of her students, and in her little 
volume, ‘‘ Leaves from a Note-book,” she takes up 
the subject, and instead of saying ‘‘Can I afford 
it?"’ writes it down, ‘‘Is this beneficial expendi- 
ture?’’ and ‘Can I do without it?” It is pretty 
safe to say that those who put these questions to 
themselves will at times be able either to save some- 
thing for a rainy day, or to give some little help 
where it is needed. Wesley's advice was: ‘‘ Get all 
you can; save all you can; give all you can,’’ and 
what he meant was that by saving it was i> your 
power to give more. There are some seasons when 
gifts come much more opportunely than others. 
When joy and mirth are rampant in most homes the 
lot of the sorrowful is made the harder by contrast, 
so let each one say, “I will do something good 
this Christmas to some one who needs it,”’ and by 
giving he will gain, 


Anp to any who find it necessary to practise some 
act of self-denial so that they may help others, 
how great is the credit duetothem! As of old 
many a poor woman's mite is dropped in some 
form or other into Necessity’s all-absorbing yet 
never satisfied lap, and the gift is not forgotten. 
Only at the last week of self-denial in connec- 
tion with the Wesleyan West Central Mission 
the. Rev. Hugh Price Hughes announced to his 
congregation that he had received a letter from 
two aged women enclosing a few postage-stamps 
which they had saved by denying themselves 
the luxury of sugar in their tea during that week. 
A lady’s maid, who was in the congregation, re- 
ported the incident to her aristocratic mistress, 
who was so much touched by it, that she resolved 
that as the poor women had given up sugar 
for a week, she would do without champagne for 
a week, and the result of her kindness appeared 
in the form of a sovereign, which the delighted 
lady’s-maid handed to Mr. Hughes on the following 
Sunday evening. 


THE experience ‘Ian Maclaren” gives in his 
‘Cure of Souls"’ shows that in two circumstances 
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above all others does a pastor find that the Bible 
contains the living Word of God—when he preaches 
forgiveness of sins to a penitent, and when he sees 
a soul lifted from absolute misery to peace and joy. 
It is an empty form to ask a sick man or woman 
what chapter he would like read to him or her 
when great sorrow or death are upon them, 
“The leaf which contains the fourteenth chapter 
of St. John’s Gospel should be made movable in 
our Bibles in order that it might be replaced every 
ten years, By the time a man has got to middle 
age that leaf is thinning, and by old age it is only a 
brown film that is barely legible and must be 
gently handled, Yet with every reading—say six 
times a week—the pastor notices that it yields 
some new revelation of the divine love and the 
kingdom of heaven, If one is sinking into uncon- 
sciousness and you read ‘In my father’s house are 
many mansions,’ he will come back and whisper 
‘ mansions’ and he will wait till you finish— where 
I am ye may be also’—before he dies in peace."’ 


Once a lady tackled Robertson of Brighton with 
regard to his ‘‘ heterodox opinions,” and pointed out 
to him the consequence which, in this world and 
the next, would follow on the course of action he 
was pursuing. His only answer was, “I don’t 
care.” ‘*Do you know what don’t care came to, 
sir?" “ Yes, madam,” was the reply. # He was 
crucified on Calvary.” 


A SPEAKER at a meeting of the Glasgow Diocesan 
Sunday School has been driving home the necessity 
of instructing the young in the nature and effects of 
Children could lose nothing by becoming 
total abstainers. Alcohol was not food, unless that 
term included all that could be _ swallowed. 
Moderate drinking was no cure for drunkenness. 
Mohammed truly described strong drink as the 
‘mother of sins.’’ The late Sir A. Clarke said that 
nine diseases out of ten were caused by its abuse. 
‘When I see this,” said that famous doctor, ‘I 
feel inclined to give up my profession and go forth 
on a crusade, calling upon every one to beware of 
this enemy of the race.” 


alcohol. 


THE volumes.in which Archbishop Magee’s life is 
told are full of brilliant examples of wit and wisdom. 
Here is one little story he gives. ‘I picked up 
last week a mot of mine which I had forgotten and 
which may amuse you. The Prince of Wales 
declares that on one occasion when travelling with 
me he remarked that my robes were getting soiled. 
To which I replied—well it is a comfort that I have 
my laundress (lawn dress) with me." 
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T has been a month of appointments. The 
Archbishop's death seemed to set everything 
stirring. Men have been moved up and moved 

about. Day after day our first glance at the news- 
paper has been to see who has been chosen to fill 
the vacant place, and much of our talk has been 
given to guessing the selections before they were 
made. It isa positive relief to feel that changes 
are now at an end, and that everything will settle 
down again. 





THE appointment of the Bishop of London, Dr: 
Temple, to the Primacy took most people by sur- 
prise. He is an old man to accept such a post ; and 
though his bodily vigour is still remarkable, his eye- 
sight is failing him. Moreover, he has actually 
passed the age at which Dr. Harold Browne of 
Winchester was held to be disqualified for the very 
same office. The character of the new Archbishop 
is known to all, He is hard-headed and hard- 
working, just and courageous ; it is admitted that 
he lacks the grace and geniality which are needed 
for popularity. He cares—or seems to care—little 
about abstract principles. So long as his clergy, 
whether ritualists or evangelicals, are doing their 
best he does not meddle with them. In the same 
way, though he has vigorously argued the case for 
State aid as against rate aid in the recent campaign 
on behalf of voluntary schools, he stated publicly 
that if the general opinion of the Church prefers 
the other method, he is perfectly ready to change 
his position and to fall into line. Such a temper 
as this makes for immediate success, but it does not 
win victories that last or that leave their mark on 
history. 





THERE are very many people who would have re- 
joiced to see the Bishop of Peterborough at Lam- 
beth instead of at Fulham, and though that higher 
promotion may still await him—for he is twenty- 
three years younger than the new archbishop—it 
is a pity that it should not have come now. It is 
a blunder to put a man to work before he is fit for 
it; but it is as grave an error, when a man is ready 
for high office, to delay his appointment until his 
energy and his strength and his buoyancy are 
beginning to fail, Archbishop Benson’s success 
was largely due to the fact that he entered upon 
his work in the full maturity of his powers, and 
with some of the best years of life still before him. 
Dr. Creighton will do admirable work in London, 
and indeed wherever he may be placed; but he 
has so much of the statesman in his nature that at 
the present moment, when the air is full of storm, 
his presence at the centre of authority would have 
been invaluable. Perhaps, however, even as things 
are, he may be able to make his influence felt. 
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One other appointment should be recorded. In 
Mr. Poynter, its new President, the Royal Academy 
will have a leader worthy of all respect. His pic- 
tures, though they cannot compare with the works 
of Leighton or of Millais, have a distinction and a 
grace of their own; and his long’ experience as an 
art teacher will enable him to serve the Academy 
students, who are apt to be forgotten and over- 
looked, in a way which would have been impossible 
to his more famous predecessors, 


Into the rights and wrongs of the great cab strike 
in London we have no wish to enter. But one 
fact is clear—that the men have been badly ad- 
vised and badly led. When they took it into their 
heads that they could bring the railway companies 
to terms by putting the public to discomfort, their 
cause was lost. They enlisted against them the 
very forces that they hoped to gain, There is 
too much selfishness in human nature, taken in the 
mass, for the result to have been otherwise. Tra- 
vellers who found themselves and their luggage 
stranded in the road, a hundred yards or more 
away from the platform, would not be disposed to 
inquire what grievances the drivers might have, but 
were irritated by the annoyance to which they them- 
selves had been subjected; and as soon as they 
were advised that they had their remedy, they 
refused by hundreds to pay a claim for the fare 
which the law would not enforce. One result 
of the strike has been to teach people who have 
hitherto been ignorant or indifferent, how many 
ways there are of getting themselves and their be- 
longings conveyed about London, and having 
learned the lesson, they will not be slow to act 
upon it. The drivers, we fear, will have to pay 
dearly for the experience that they have compelled 
us to acquire, 





WE have not been so absorbed in our own con- 
cerns as to lose sight of what is going on else- 
where. At last the exciting struggle in the United 
States is atanend. The decision of the electorate 
is overwhelming. Mr. M‘Kinley commands a 
majority of a hundred votes, and his election to 
the Presidency is secure. The campaign has in- 
volved issues higher than those of ordinary politics. 
The conflict became one between the constitution 
of the republic and the elements of anarchy and 
disruption. Mr. Bryan, though his personal 
character is unimpeached, appealed to the most 
dangerous elements in society. Had he proved 
successful, not only would the credit of the nation 
have been destroyed, but the whole fabric of its 
civilisation must have been shaken: it would have 
given the signal for a revolt that might have 
plunged the people in a new civil war. As it is, 
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principle has prevailed ; honesty has held its own. 
The democracy has shown that in a time of peril 
it can forget party prejudices and suppress party 
passions, and can present a firm front to those 
who would degrade the national conscience and 
sully the national honour. Mr. M‘Kinley's victory 
may establish a higher tariff—even this is uncer- 
tain; but who will complain of that, when the 
electors had to make their choice between pro- 
tection on the one hand and repudiation on the 
other ? 


In his eagerness to pay off old scores and to 
retaliate on those who have supplanted him in 
power, Prince Bismarck seems to have lost all sense 
of honour and of discretion together. His state- 
ment—which no responsible authority has ventured 
to deny—that Germany, after allying herself with 
Austria and Italy, then proceeded to make a secret 
treaty of mutual defence with Russia, the power 
against which the Triple Alliance was mainly estab- 
lished, displays the true nature of his diplomacy in 
a glaring light. His assertions, and the pleas by 
which he justifies himself, will confirm many of us 
in our rooted distrust of all formal alliances with 
continental powers: for who can tell after such a 
revelation what other agreements may be made 
behind our backs, and how soon the slight founda- 
tions on which such union rests may not crumble 
away beneath us? In his own interest, and if he 


has any care for his reputation in history, the 


Prince would be wise in saying no more. That old 
title on which he used to plume himself—‘ the 
honest broker”’—is out of date now. The plain 
and open speech, the straightforward methods, 
which he used to profess, seem to have had little 
or no reality ; and his statemanship after all turns 
out to have been a combination of falsehood, fraud, 
and force. 


Ir there are any people who imagine that the 
appointment of Li Hung Chang to take the over- 
sight of foreign affairs heralds a new era in the 
relations of China and the West, they are doomed 
to disappointment. The department now estab- 
lished is itself a new one, and its chief will have to 
build up the system from the very foundations. 
He can do so only by the goodwill and the co- 
operation of other officials, and certainly not 
without the acquiescence of the Supreme Council 
of the Empire. That he should succeed in uniting 
these discordant elements, and in transforming the 
temper of Chinese officials within the short period 
of power which is all that a man of his age can 
hope for, is practically impossible. As soon as any 
real departure is attempted, as soon as any effort 
is made to break the fetters of precedent, the forces 
opposed to him will combine in obstruction : he 
will be helpless; and, so far as is known, he leaves 
no successor to whom he can transmit his policy. 
The ideas and methods of Chinese officials have 
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been illustrated ina most remarkable manner in 
the case of the Chinese doctor in London, who, 
according to his own assertion, was carried into the 
Embassy by force, and was certainly kept there 
against his will ; in fact, but for the demand of the 
Prime Minister that he should be released, the 
unfortunate man would either be there still, or on 
his way to a death by torture in his own country, 
If Chinese officials are capable of such conduct 
here in Europe, what may we expect to find them 
when at home? 


THE situation in Madagascar shows no sign of 
mending. The savage tribes in the island have 
broken loose, and are sweeping all before them. 
Anarchy reigns in the larger part of the island, and 
the massacre of Christian natives and their teachers 
still continues. Even in the neighbourhood of the 
capital life and property are in serious danger. 
The French officer, recently placed in command, 
has adopted a new policy. He has executed two 
men of high position among the Hovas—one an 
uncle of the Queen ; the other the Queen’s Home 
Secretary : both were accused of having encouraged 
disorder. The Hova Prime Minister has resigned, 
probably under pressure ; and no successor will be 
appointed. A military government is now practi- 
cally established, and the island will be ruled—so 
far as it can be ruled at all—by military law. 
Things indeed have come to such a pass that no 
other course is open. It is to the interest of all 
concerned, whether natives or Europeans, that 
peace and order should be restored in the island, 
and that the lawless tribes now supreme should be 
crushed. If the present conflict were a struggle for 
freedom, the case might be altered ; the issue, how- 
ever, is not between freedom and slavery, but 
between barbarism and civilisation. So far the 
French officials have not shown themselves in any 
way hostile to Protestantism ; but the fact that they 
have sent for the head of the Reformed Church of 
France suggests that they desire the Protestantism 
of the island to be French rather than English, 


Sap news has come from Sydney. The mission 
ship, the Dayspring, sent out a year ago to carry on 
work among the New Hebrides, has struck on a 
reef and was totally wrecked. At first it was feared 
that half of the crew had gone down with the 
vessel, but after several days of danger and starva- 
tion the missing men reached safety 800 miles from 
the point at which they took to their boat. To 
Dr. J. G. Paton, the founder of the mission, this 
mishap will be a cruel disappointment, and many 
who helped to build and equip the vessel will 
share his sorrow. But there is no disposition to 
lose heart. Already an appeal has gone out for a 
new ship to make good the loss, and the steady 
success of mission work in the islands of the New 
Hebrides group will lend force to the appeal. 
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: oan well-known Tune Book has been revised, and the 

complete edition, including the third series, is now 
before the public. It contains over goo Tunes and Chants, 
and forms one of the most valuable and complete Tune 
Books ever issued for 


The Choir, the Congregation, and the Home. 


It has a world-wide circulation, and its success is mainly 





due to the fact that it is specially adapted to congregational 





singing, the melodies being tuneful, and the harmonies 
broad and simple. The work contains the familiar tunes 
that have sung their way into the hearts of thousands; 
but whilst these are retained, the higher musical require- 
ments of the present day have been adequately met, for 
this complete collection is enriched with 


Many New and Special Tunes, 


from the pens of such distinguished musicians as Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, Sir Joseph Barnby, Dr. Dykes, Dr. Gauntlett, 
Dr. Stainer, Dr. Bridge, and others. There are also 
compositions by new authors, whose freshness and origi- 


nality are indicated by some charming tunes and chants. 
% * * * * * * % 


The book will amply repay careful examination by 
Organists and Choirmasters, for although nearly every 
denomination has its own Tune Book, the wealth of special 
tunes and metres contained in the Bristol Tune Book 
renders it 

Indispensable to every well-equipped Choir 
and congregation. The book is in fact a musical com- 
panion to the Hymn Books of all Churches. It is also 
equally adapted for use in the home, both for instruments 
and voices. New Tunes will be added to the collection 


as circumstances requir m 
* * * * * * * * 


The Bristol Tune Pook is published both in the Old 
Notation and in the Tonic Sol-Fa, at moderate prices, 
and may be obtained through any bookseller in the United 
Kingdom or in the Colonies. 

Communications and inquiries as to copyright, and 
also as to supplying Choirs at reduced prices, must be 
addressed to the Bristol Publisher. 
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LAW UNION & CROWN 
Fire & Life Insurance Company 


FOUNDED 1825 


Funds in Hand . . £3,877,000 
Annual Revenue (1895) £541,825 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


The Claim of the “Law Union and Crown” to the 
favourable consideration of intending Assurers is based, 
not upon theoretical assumptions of the superiority of a 
particular system of Life Assurance, but on the Plain 
Issue of Actual Results. 

On these results the Company invites comparison in Strength of 
Financial Position, Moderation of Premiums, Exceptional Largeness of 


Profits, and Simplicity and Liberality of Policy Conditions, with any 
other Life Assurance Office, whether Mutual or Proprietary. 


Financial Position 


Exclusive of a Paid-up Life Capital of £#£.330,264, and of a Subscribed 
but Uncalled Capital of £328,096, the Life Assurance Fund amounts to 
upwards of £ 3,250,000, a sum which, under the strictest actuarial tests, 
shows a large surplus over all liabilities. The Security is therefore absolute. 





Moderate Premiums 


The lowness of the Company’s Premiums in comparison with those 
usually charged is shown in the following comparison of the Whole-Life 
With-Profit Premiums of the “Law Union and Crown” with the average 
Premiums for the same ages charged by fifty first-class British Offices. 


-————— 


Law Union and Crown Average of the Premiums 
Age , 2 
: Premium. charged by 50 British Offices. 
: 2 : : 
20 ri 17 6 Zl 18 9 | 
30 2 8 @ 2 9 0 | 
|} 40 3 4 0 3 4 8 
50 4 910 4 10 8 
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The Rates of Premium on Without-Profit and all other Assurances are 
equally moderate. ; 
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Exceptionally Large Profits or Bonuses 


At each of the last two Quinquennial Divisions of Profits the Company 
added to all its Participating or Profit Policies a Reversionary Bonus at the 
very high rate of £2 per £100 per annum on the sum assured and 
also on the amount of previous bonuses not surrendered for cash. 

All With-Profit Policies for £1000 in force for five years only were 
increased té £1100 in 1889, and were further invreased to £1210 in 
1894, corresponding additions being made to policies for other amounts. 

A comparison of this high rate of bonus with the profits received by 
holders of policies in other Offices affords a sure and simple means of 
testing the truth of the assertion that the profits of the “ Law Union and 
Crown” are exceptionally high. Those who may not be already assured 
are invited to make a similar test by comparing the profits and conditions 
of this Office with those of any competing Institution. 

The great financial strength and the successful administration over a 
long series of years of the affairs of the Company justify the anticipation that 
even if a falling rate of interest should affect the profits of all Life Offices, 
a “Taw Union and Crown” Life Policy will, relatively to other Offices, 
continue to hold its present high position as an unusually profitable as well 
as an absolutely safe investment. 


Further Advantages 


The Policies of the ‘Law Union and Crown” have practically one con 
dition only, and that is the payment of the premium. Surrender Values are 
guaranteed and automatically applied to prevent the policy against lapsing ; 
Paid-up Policies are granted ; and policies with rare exceptions are freed from 
all restrictions. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 
Fire Capital Subscribed . £1,125,000 


The Capital, Reserves, and Liabilities of the Fire Department are, by 
Act of Parliament and the Company’s Deed of Constitution, kept absolutely 
apart from the Capital, Funds, and Liabilities of the Life Department. 

The Rates of Premium in the Fire Department are moderate, and 


Claims are settled with liberality and promptitude. 
Intending Insurers and others are requested to apply for Prospectuses 
and all other information to the Company’s Offices. 


HEAD OFFICES 
126 CHANCERY LANE & BELL YARD, LONDON, W.C. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


London! ! ROYAL EXCHANGE BLDNGs., E.C. ; Dublin—46 & 47 DAME STREET. 
\7 PALL MALL, S. W. Glasgow—157 WEST GEORGE STREET. 
Birmingham—UNIoN CHAMBERS, TEMPLE | Leeds—r GREEK STREE1 


Row. | Liverpool—1 Don's BUILDINGS, 6CHUAPELST. 
Bristol —13 CLARE STREET. Manchester—-5, 7, & 9 PALI. MALL. 
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WORLD 
} FAMED 


BEETHAM. 


SehGiss 


che pES'T Ne Eyer Discovered. 


IMMEDIATELY RELIEVES AND "SOON CURES THE WORST 
Ss AND BUNIONS. 


ngel Hotel, Abergavenny. an. 2oth, 1895. 
Sir, T applied your Corn Plaster to tw« 
the foot, and THEY BOTH CAME OUT I can 
now walk quite comfortably, although I _ 1 suffered 
for ves arsand had tried near! ly every advertis remedy 
without relief.—Yours obediently, G. FRANCOMBE. 
A trial of a box is earnestly solicited, as immediate relies 1 
Boxes 1s. 1}d., of all Chemists. Post Free for 14d. Stamps from the 


Proprietors, .M. BEETHAM & SON, Cuemists, CHELTENHAM. 


under 
READ 
THIS: 


IS SUE. 


HERNIA. 


Ist Prize for Trusses, 1877. 


W. H. BAILEY & SON manufacture all their 
own trusses upon the premises, and Mr. BaILey 
gives his personal attention to fitting. 


72-page Illustrated Catalague of Surgical Appliances 
post free. 


38 OXFORD STREET, tn W. 





SYMINCTON’S 
= PEA FLOUR 


EASILY DIGESTED. 


For SOUPS, GRAVIES, &. 


ld in Tins and Packets by all Grocers. 
Manufacturers ’ BOWDEN STEAM MILLS, 

Estabd. over 60 years ) MARKET HARBOROUGH. 
Export Agent—J. T. MORTON, LONDON. 








Trade Mark. S 





MACASSAR OIL 
ROWLANDS 


A. Rowland & Sons, 20 Hatton Garden, London, 





WHEN STRIVING TO 


Keep the Wolf from the Door 


Remember that it is not always 


the LOWEST PRICE that is the most economic ; 
THE VAST SUPERIORITY OF 


HOVIS 


over any other bread, either brown or 
white, both in its bone and muscle making 
substances, secures for it the coveted 
position of the 


“CHEAPEST & BEST.” 


Highest Award at the Food and Cookery Exhibition 
London, May, 1895 and 1896. 
See that all bread supplied as * HOVIS,” 
is stamped ** HOVIS. 


<u D 


If any difficulty be 
or if what is supplied as ‘* 
please write, sending 
defrayed), to— 


S. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD 


6d. and 14s, Samples on receipt of Stamps. 


»experienced in obtaining ‘‘ HOVIS" 
HOVIS'" is not satisfactory, 
sample (the cest of which will be 





BREAKFAST—SUPPER. my 
‘« | NESTLE'S 
“4. THE BEST OF 
ALL FOODS E D 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. For INFANTS and INYALIDS. 


VERY NOURISHING AND PALATABLE, 


DOES NOT CURDLE IN THE STOMACH. 
_| ALSO INVALUABLE FOR BABIES 
IN THE TIME OF WEANING. 


Sample Tin and Pamphlet, with Testimony of the Highest 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. | Sei.tuiciiinn ie we @ BNET 
A Question for Cook ! D&B 
0 AR pte WER, 


Go inte any kitchen and ask the cook what \. 

Corn Flour she uses, and in nine cases out of or y. ib S 
ten you are sure to be told *‘ Brown & Polson’s < a4 

Patent Brand, as it is the best.” ‘Then ask her, 
has she tried their Paisley Flour, a new pre- 
paration of Corn Flour, the use of which is SS ‘ 

being rapidly extended throughout the country. C 

Experience shows that one part of Paisley Flour 

added to six to eight parts of ordinary flour, 

mixed and baked in the usual way, produces B J TT E i S C 0 TG ky 
result which is not obtainable when other 

material is used for raising purposes. [t makes (rhe Celebrated Sweet for Children). 


bread digestible even when new. Scones and 


cakes will be better and lighter than usual and w 
their colour will be greatly improved Cheally, whols$emred 
A sample can b: had for the asking. Care Cheoni/eys-4 
A ldress, Brown & Polson, 93 Queen Victoria ee. Lancet. 
S:reet, London. 




















FOR SOCIETY TABLES. WHEN WASHING CLOTHES 


CEREBOS 7... 
aaa Reckitts 


DAINTY AND DELICATE. SA LT 








IF YOU COUGH TAKE 


GERAUDEL’S 


PASTILLES. 


SCC BEBEBEVEA 














» BY BALLANTYNE, HANSON AND CO., LONDON AND EDINBUR( 














